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WITH  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  at  an  all- 
time  high  (73,000  per  issue)  we  are  compelled  to  revise  our  mailing  list.  This  step  is  being 
taken  in  an  effort  to  adjust  changes  of  address,  to  check  generally  on  the  correctness  of  each 
name  and  address  and  to  overcome  any  possible  duplication.  Mailing  cost  of  the  publica- 
tion continues  to  increase  as  more  and  more  magazines  are  being  returned  following  each 
issue. 

WE  ARE  ASKING  all  persons  who  wish  to  continue  receiving  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST to  PRINT  their  present  name  and  address  in  the  boxed  form  below,  place  in 
envelope,  affix  a  postal  stamp  and  return  immediately  to  400  Royal  St.,  N.  O.  16,  La. 

OUR  REVISED  LIST  will  be  compiled  from  the  names  and  addresses  we  receive.  It  is 
absolutely  NECESSARY  that  ALL  THOSE  who  wish  to  receive  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST (bi-monthly)  must  fill  out  the  form  below  and  mail  to  us  immediately. 


PLEASE   PRINT- 


I  wish  to  continue  receiving  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  and  am 
listing  my  correct  address  below: 


Name: 


Address : 


Street,  RED  number  or  postal  box  number 


City  Zone  Parish  State 


■  PLEASE   PRINT- 


EDITORIAL 


IT  IS  GRATIFYING  to  know  that  Louisiana  has  a 
very  low  hunting  accident  record  when  com- 
pared with  other  states.  However  low  the 
percentage  of  accidents  in  Louisiana  compared  to 
the  number  of  hunters,  it  is  always  tragic  to  read 
about  accidental  shootings.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  young  people  who  are  hunting  perhaps  for 
the  first  time. 

This  is  probably  true  due  to  the  fact  that  dove 
hunting  is  field  hunting  where  conditions  are  such 
that  hunters  are  more  widely  dispersed.  It  fol- 
lows, too,  that  early  squirrel  hunting  takes  place 
in  October  when  still  hunting  is  the  principal 
method  of  hunting  busheytails.  During  October, 
most  shooting  is  done  at  game  in  the  tree  tops. 
Rabbit  hunters,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  wait- 
ing for  killing  frost  before  running  their  beagles. 
In  November  and  December,  hunting  reaches  a 
popularity  that  calls  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
caution  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

Seasoned  hunters  will  say  they  have  "heard  it 
a  hundred  times  before"  and  they  never  disobey 
the  basic  rules  of  safe  hunting.  But  what  about 
that  youngster  you're  taking  afield  for  the  first 
time?  It  is  important  to  impress  upon  him,  as 
well  as  upon  other  hunting  companions,  that 
accidents  don't  just  happen.  They  are  caused  by 
careless  shooters. 

Actually,  hunting  is  one  of  our  safest  sports 
when  you  consider  the  relatively  small  number  of 
mishaps  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  hunters. 
But  even  one  accident  is  a  tragedy  for  some  fam- 
ily, particularly  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
Educational  campaigns  and  hunter  safety  pro- 
grams have  helped  keep  the  number  of  firearms 
accidents  at  a  minimum  in  recent  years  but  in  the 
final  analysis,  it's  up  to  the  individual  hunter  to 
practice  safe  gun  handling  at  all  times.  This,  and 
this  alone,  can  eliminate  hunting  accidents  en- 
tirely. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  safe  gun 
handling.  The  few  precautions  are  easy  to  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  these  simple  steps  become  second 
nature  in  a  very  short  time ;  particularly  to  young 
people  who  are  anxious  to  learn  and  quick  to 
memorize  what  they  are  taught.  They  must  be 
taught,  though,  and  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
more  mature  shooters. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  to 
treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a  loaded 
gun.    Then    there   will    never    be    a    reason    for 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Director 


that  tragically  heart- 
rending moan,  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  loaded." 

Above  all,  never  point 
a  gun  at  anything 
you  do  not  want  to 
shoot.  Never  climb  a 
fence  or  a  tree  with  a 
loaded  gun.  In  these 
admonitions,  you  have 
safe  gun  handling 
wrapped  up  in  an  easy- 
to-carry  package.  There 
are  other  precautions, 
of  course,  but  these  are 
so  very,  very  important 
to  your  safety  and  those 


hunting  with  you. 

In  entering  your  home,  camp,  or  automobile, 
carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down  or  with  the 
action  open.  Whenever  you  pick  up  a  gun, 
whether  in  or  out  of  doors,  always  first  point  the 
muzzle  in  a  safe  direction  and  examine  the  piece 
carefully  to  make  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  loaded. 
Never  shoot  at  anything  you  cannot  clearly  see. 

Pranks  or  horseplay  have  no  place  around  guns, 
or  during  a  hunting  trip.  The  pointing  of  a  loaded 
or  unloaded  gun  toward  a  companion  violates 
every  principal  of  good  sportsmanship.  It  is  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  shooting  ethics.  Do  it  even 
unconsciously  and  you  run  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  thoughtless  novice  or  a  careless,  danger- 
ous shooter  with  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  go  afield. 
Watch  that  muzzle! 

When  you  start  out  to  hunt,  do  not  load  your 
gun  until  you  are  ready  to  enter  the  field,  or  are 
in  your  duck  or  goose  blind.  Make  certain  that 
the  barrel  and  action  are  free  from  any  obstruc- 
tion. 

Always  see  that  your  safety  is  on  until  you 
are  ready  to  shoot.  Sudden  jars  or  brushing 
against  twigs  or  bushes  can  release  the  safety 
catch  without  your  knowing  it.  Check  it  fre- 
quently. 

The  biggest  danger  in  hunting,  however,  lies 
in  personal  carelessness.  Take  no  chances  your- 
self and  encourage  your  hunting  friends  to  obey 
all  the  rules  of  safety.  Let's  make  this  an  acci- 
dent-free hunting  season. 

As  the  Christmas  shopping  weeks  come  up,  plan 
to  give  more  than  a  gun  for  Christmas.  Give 
serious  safetv  instructions  as  well.  + 
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DUCK  DILEMMA 

^^        ,      *^by     McFaddert  Duffyi    A 


(Photo  made  on  September  26,  1962,  in  Southwest  Louisiana  by  Jack  Britt) 


A  LITTLE  OVER  A  YEAR  AGO,  waterfowlers  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway,  and  in  Louisiana  in 
particular,  were  stunned  by  announcement 
in  Washington  that  they  would  have  the  shortest 
and  most  curtailed  duck  hunting  season  in  the 
history  of  American  waterfowling. 

In  surprise  they  turned  to  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  for  explanation. 
Why  was  the  duck  season  curtailed?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  the  waterfowl 
resource  and  the  utilization  of  waterfowl?  What 
part  does  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  play 
in  setting  of  the  season  and  bag  limit?  What  is  the 
National  Waterfowl  Advisory  Council?  How  does 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  enter  the  pic- 
ture? What  role  or  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  many  other  con- 
servation organizations? 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  duck  hunting,  people  began  asking 
questions ! 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  was  how 
could  the  continental  duck  populations  get  in 
such  bad  shape  as  to  warrant  a  30  day  season 
with  a  bag  of  only  two  ducks ;  or  a  20  day  sea- 
son with  a  bag  of  three  ducks?  Others  raised 
doubt  that  the  duck  populations  were  in  such 
poor  condition  as  to  warrant  the  drastic  cutback. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  using 
facts  and  figures  which  stemmed  in  most  part 


from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  filed 
an  immediate  protest  to  the  proposed  season  for 
1961.  This  protest  was  ignored.  A  decision  had 
been  reached  in  Washington  and  there  would  be 
no  reconsiderations  for  1961. 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  death  knell  that  was 
already  sounded  for  certain  waterfowl  wintering 
areas  that  had  been  maintained  by  private 
enterprise. 

Sale  of  duck  stamps  dropped  sharply  as  hunter 
interest  was  lessened  by  the  decreased  bag  limit 
and  the  number  of  hunting  days.  In  six  years, 
duck  stamps  in  Louisiana  declined  from  106,000 
to  62,000,  for  the  1960  season.  A  further  de- 
cline took  place  in  1961  but  in  order  to  follow 
closely  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  it  would  be  best  to  start  with  Lou- 
isiana's initial  protest. 

In  its  November,  1961  regular  public  meeting, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  formal  resolution  directed  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
season  and  bag  limit  set  on  ducks  in  Louisiana. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that  duck  inven- 
tories made  by  waterfowl  biologists  showed  that 
the  state's  duck  population  was  large,  and  even 
greater  than  the  past  10  year  average.  At  that 
time,  the  state  duck  count  was  at  nearly  foui 
million  with  more  waterfowl  pouring  into  thq 
marshes  every  day. 


November-December,  1962 


In  the  resolution  of  protest,  the  Commission 
said  that  "because  the  adjoining  flyways,  and 
particularly  the  Pacific,  were  given  a  much 
longer  season  and  more  ducks  in  the  bag  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ducks  that  winter 
in  the  Atlantic  flyway  to  the  East,  and  Mexico 
to  the  Southwest,  cross  the  Mississippi  flyway, 
and  that  many  of  the  ducks  wintering  in  the 
Mississippi  flyway  migrate  down  through  the 
Central  Flyway,  the  Commission  feels  that  the 
Louisiana  duck  hunter  has  been  discriminated 
against." 

In  the  resolution,  the  Commission  termed  the 
1961  season  the  most  "restricted  and  unwar- 
ranted set  of  hunting  regulations  issued  to  Lou- 
isiana in  history".  It  also  cited  the  fact  that 
aerial  inventories  conducted  twice-monthly  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion did  not  validate  the  restrictive  measures 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Commission  stressed  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
breeding  grounds  through  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
"only  organization  from  the  United  States  ac- 
tually engaged  in  preserving  nesting  areas  and 
pothole  type  waterfowl  habitat  in  Canada." 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana also  contributed  heavily  to  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  continental  waterfowl  population 
by  managing  326,000  acres  of  marshlands  spe- 
cifically for  ducks  and  geese;  assists  in  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  relating  to  the  taking 
of  waterfowl ;  continuously  works  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wetlands  in  the  State;  conducts  re- 
search programs;  and  promotes  marshland  man- 
agement programs  on  the  part  of  private  land- 
owners—all in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
receive  favorable  consideration  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hunting  seasons  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; Frank  P.  Briggs,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Daniel 
H.  Janzen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildhfe;  Louisiana's  Congressional 
Delegation;  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation; 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute ;  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation;  and  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Failure  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  satisfactorily  reply  to  the  resolution  of  protest 
touched  off  a  series  of  meetings  around  the  state. 
Sportsmen's  groups  met  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. They  probed  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  obtained  its  data, 
and  the  reasoning  behind  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  reached  its  conclusions  bringing  about  the 
most  restrictive  duck  hunting  season  in  history. 
Collectively,  a  program  was  begun  to  bring 
about  a  sane  approach  to  waterfowl  manage- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Ouachi- 
ta Wildlife  Unit  called  a  public  meeting  in  the  Virginia 
Hotel  in  Monroe  for  the  evening  of  February  23. 

Fifteen  wildlife  officials  from  six  states  discussed  the 
future  of  waterfowling,  and  directed  their  questions 
to  two  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Duck  hunters  heard  that  "droughts  in  the  waterfowl 


nesting  grounds  of  Canada  are  forcing  federal  game 
officials  to  consider  closing  the  duck  season  in  the 
Mississippi  flyway." 

Wildlife  directors  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas protested  "drastic  regulations"  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  contending  that  closing  of  the 
season  would  be  of  no  help.  Closed  seasons  have  been 
tried  on  various  species  of  game  and  game  birds  in- 
cluding snipe  and  woodcock  but  have  proved  to  have 
been  no  value   in  stock  piling  populations. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  potholes  (areas  where  water- 
fowl nest)  have  dried  up,  stated  Art  Hawkins,  Mississippi 
Flyway  representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
duck  hunters  present  when  he  said:  "We  know  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  at  this  time  to  close  the  duck 
season  m  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  We  would  like  to  go 
on  record  that  this  would  be  a  big  mistake.  We  in  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  will  work 
against  it  in   every  way." 

Arkansas  Director  Nelson  Cox  and  Mississippi  Direc- 
tor John  Camp  protested  a  closed  season  also. 

From  Baton  Rouge,  Charles  Bosch,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  said  his  views 
differed  with  those  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
Director,    Thomas   Kimball. 

"The  national  federation  is  not  on  record  in  favor  of 
closing  the  season,"  Bosch  said.  "But  I  fear  that  some 
of  its  leaders  are  in  favor  of  the  closure." 

Each  of  the  state  directors  emphasized  the  value  of 
waterfowl  hunting  in  his  state,  pointing  out  that  the 
states  have  invested  funds  in  providing  areas  for  ducks 
and  geese. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  club  president  Lloyd 
Voorhees,  who  moderated  the  panel,  Francis  Gillette, 
chief  of  game  management  division  four  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish   and    Wildlife   Service,    Atlanta,    Georgia,    stated: 

"The  secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  has  the 
final  authority  on  setting  seasons  and  bag  limits  through 
treaties   with   Canada   and    Mexico." 

•  \*V  ^^^  brought  out  during  this  February  meeting 
in_  Monroe  that  each  state  has  one  representative  on  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  Council,  which  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but  has  no  au- 
thority in  the  setting  of  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

The  service  then  makes  its  recommendations  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  season.  A 
framework  of  dates,  along  with  a  bag  and  season  limit 
IS  then  handed  down  to  the  states. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Voorhees  that  the 
service  would  recommend  a  closed  season  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi flyway,  Gillette  replied,  "I  haven't  heard  it  dis- 
cussed in  official  channels." 

Hawkins  said,  "It's  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  for  a  closed  season." 

But  Director  Young  warned,  "Periods  of  low  produc- 
tion of  ducks  such  as  is  now  occurring  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada  is  nothing  new  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  pushing  the  panic  button  and  even 
suggesting  the  close  of  the  duck  season." 

Following  the  meeting  in  Monroe,  the  course  of  action 
for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
became  clearly  charted. 

First,  the  Louisiana  commission  would  have  to  justify 
its  stand  from  a  biological  standpoint  in  the  form  of  a 
"Proposal  for  the  1962  Waterfowl  Hunting  Season."  Then, 
it  would  distribute  the  proposal  widely  and  follow  through 
by  submitting  facts  to  an  uncertain  Mississippi  Fh-wav 
Council  later  in  St.  Louis. 

Assistant  Director  Richard  Yancey,  considered  one  of 
the  nation's  top  experts  on  waterfowl  and  waterfowl 
management,  was  pegged  for  the  tedious  task.  Under  his 
direct  supervision,  Louisiana  bielogists  went  to  work. 

The  result — "Considerations  for  the  1962  Waterfowl 
Hunting  Season" — stands  as  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  yet  easy  to  grasp  documents  ever  prepared  along 
the  lines  of  waterfowl  management  and  utilization. 

In  substance,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  adopted  on  April  24,  1962  the  followino-  rec- 
ommendations :  " 

That  a  general  open  season  on  ducks  be  allocated  in  the 
Mississippi  fly^vay  based  upon  those  species  enjoying  a 
favorable  population  status:  that  this  season  he  no  le<!S 
than  50  days  in  length,  with  a  basic  daily  bag  of  four 
ducks  and  a  possession  limit  of  eight  ducks:  that,  if  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, special  regulations  be  applied  to  the  mallard  where 
(for  this   species)    the  number  of  days  may   be   reduced 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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If  You  Plan  To 

HAVE  IT  MOUNTED 


•    *    • 


THERE  ARE  MANY  deer  hunters  in  Louisi- 
ana who  would  like  to  have  the  head  of 
their  trophy  deer  mounted  so  that  they 
can  hang  it  on  the  wall  in  their  living  room,  den 
or  office. 

Unfortunately  immediately  after  cutting  a 
fine  trophy  deer,  the  hunter  mutilates  it  during 
the  process  of  field  dressing  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  taxidermist  to  even  be- 
gin performing  a  satisfactory  job  of  mounting. 
Here  are  some  hints  from  a  taxidermist  about 
what  the  hunter  should  do  if  he  wishes  to  have 
his  deer  head  mounted  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
a  fine  day  afield. 

1.  Never  cut  or  puncture  the  throat  or  neck 


continue  the  skinning  in  the  usual  manner. 

On  all  large  antlered  game  heads  the  incision 
shown  in  illustration  2  should  be  made,  since  it 
will  make  the  job  of  skinning  much  easier.  After 
making  this  cut  the  skin  is  peeled  down  over  the 
neck  until  the  back  of  the  skull  is  reached.  Dis- 
joint the  head  from  the  carcass  at  this  point.  If 
you  are  in  a  position  to  freeze  the  head  and  skin 
of  your  trophy  and  keep  it  frozen  or  near  frozen 
until  you  get  it  to  a  taxidermist,  you  have  done 
your  part  well.  If  you  are  far  from  civilization 
and  the  weather  is  warm,  then  you  must  skin  out 
the  head  also. 

4.  Skinning  out  the  head.  Make  the  two  short 
cuts  indicated  on  illustration  2  from  the  base  of 


ILLUSTRATION     1 


of  the  animal.  It's  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  repair  a  cut  throat  so  that  it  cannot 
be  seen.  If  the  deer  isn't  dead  when  you  reach 
it,  finish  it  off  with  a  bullet  through  the  heart, 
not  through  the  head. 

2.  Field  dress  the  buck  immediately  by  mak- 
ing incision  from  A  to  C  in  Illustration  #1.  Re- 
move the  viscera,  then  hold  the  head  and  front 
end  off  the  ground,  or  hang  the  animal  head 
up  in  a  shady  place.  This  allows  the  blood  to 
drain  from  the  neck  and  body  cavity. 

3.  Skinning  procedure.  The  dotted  lines  in 
illustrations  1  and  2  indicate  the  proper  and  only 
cuts  which  should  be  made  if  the  head  and  cape 
are  to  be  saved  for  a  full  shoulder  mount.  After 
the  cuts  have  been  made,  start  to  peel  the  skin 
away  from  the  hind  legs  first,  beginning  at  point 
B  on  each  leg. 

Make  all  the  incisions  while  the  animal  is  lying 
on  the  ground.  After  starting  the  skinning  of  the 
hind  legs,  hang  the  animal  by  the  hind  legs  and 


each  antler  to  the  X  on  the  back  of  the  head.  A 
lot  of  care  should  be  exercised  when  peeling  the 
skin  away  from  the  base  of  the  antlers.  A  sharp 
pocket  knife  is  best  when  skinning  the  head.  Cut 
through  the  ear  cartilage  close  to  the  skull,  being 
very  cautious  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  skin. 

Continue  to  skin  forward  until  you  reach  the 
eyes.  Again,  be  very  careful  that  the  skin  around 
the  eyes  is  not  cut.  Next,  continue  until  you  reach 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  again  using  great  care 
not  to  cut  the  skin.  Cut  the  lips  loose  inside  the 
mouth  close  to  the  jaw.  The  skin  of  the  inside 
lips  is  needed  in  the  mounting  process. 

The  ears  should  next  be  skinned  out,  some- 
thing which  many  hunters  neglect.  Turn  the  ear 
inside  out,  starting  at  the  base  and  separating 
the  skin  from  the  cartilage  completely  to  the  tip. 
Trim  away  all  flesh  from  the  butts  of  the  ears. 
Remove  all  flesh  and  fat  from  around  the  eyes, 
nostrils  and  nose. 

5.  Salt  it  down.   Cover  the  flesh  side  of  the 
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ILLUSTRATION    2 

skin  with  fine  table  salt.  Rub  the  salt  well  into 
all  areas,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  lips, 
eyes,  nostrils  and  ears.  You  cannot  over-salt  the 
skin.  Salt  will  not  damage  the  hair  or  fur. 

6.  Remove  the  antlers  by  sawing  through  the 
skull  as  shown  on  the  dotted  line  in  illustration 
#3,  which  will  leave  a  skull  plate  needed  for 
firm  attachment  of  the  antlers.  Remove  the  flesh 
from  the  skull  top  and  you  are  finished.  Your 
trophy  is  now  ready  for  the  taxidermist. 
OTHER  TROPHIES 

The  field  care  outlined  above  applies  to  all  tro- 
phy game  animals,  such  as  elk,  goats,  antelope, 
and  sheep,  just  as  it  does  to  deer. 


Birds  make  fine  trophies,  but  must  be  handled 
properly.  Choose  one,  of  course,  that  is  not  shot 
badly.  Handle  it  as  little  as  possible,  taking  care 
not  to  ruffle  the  feathers.  Plug  all  shot  holes  and 
body  openings  with  cotton  or  tissue  to  keep 
blood  and  body  fluids  from  staining  the  feath- 
ers. Place  the  bird  in  a  paper  bag  and  freeze  it. 
If  you  have  a  choice,  remember  that  fat  birds  are 
bad  for  mounting;  thin,  skinny  ones  are  best. 

Fish  to  be  mounted  should  be  frozen  whole, 
without  being  cleaned  or  field  dressed. 

Animals,  such  as  squirrels,  bobcats,  or  foxes, 
should  be  frozen  unskinned  if  possible,  although 
it's  satisfactory  to  field  dress  them  first. 

In  summary,  remember  that  freezing  is  the 
best  preservative  for  all  trophies  destined  for  the 
taxidermist.  Lacking  facilities  for  that,  flesh 
skins  and  capes  thoroughly  and  salt  them 
thoroughly. 

Use  as  much  care  in  handling  that  prize  from 
the  moment  he  falls  to  your  rod  or  gun  until  you 
get  him  to  the  taxidermist  as  you  expect  the 
taxidermist  to  use  from  that  time  until  he  deliv- 
ers the  finished  product.  The  result  will  be  a 
cherished  momento — head  on  the  wall,  rug  un- 
derfoot, or  deerfoot  gunrack — which  will  bring 
back  fond  memories  for  years  to  come.  * 

Illusirdtion    3 


saw    antlers   oif 
at   dotted    line 


o/ulius  c.  cBischoff 
Wildlife   Short 

A  survey  of  Pearl  River  below  Bogalusa  was 
initiated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  March  1961  and  will  continue 
through  1962.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to 
accumulate  sufficient  data,  both  chemical  and 
biological,  so  that  necessary  corrective  measures 
might  be  found  to  improve  the  quality  of  this 
water  source. 
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A  lone  sportsman  poles  through  the  IJlind  Hay  Area  of  I'ass-a-Loutre  in  search  of  a  suitable  blind  spot  prior 
to  the  waterfowl  hunting  season.  Permission  to  hunt  this  area  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commission. 

Pass-A-Loutre 
Waterfowl  Regulations 


EVEN  THOUGH  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  reduced  further  hunting  oppor- 
tunity for  ducks  over  the  protest  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  similar  commissions  of  a  number  of  other 
states,  the  Pass-a-Loutre  waterfowl  management 
area  will  be  open  for  public  hunting  during  the 
forthcoming  waterfowl  season.  This  announce- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  the  continuation  of  the 
overall  waterfowl  program  being  carried  on  by 
the  Commission  even  in  view  of  the  drastically 
curtailed  season  and  bag  limit  on  ducks. 

This  66,000  acre  tract  of  marsh  land  is  one  of 
the  finest  public  waterfowl  areas  in  the  entire 
Mississippi  Flyway  and  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing located  at  the  very  southern  tip  of  the  Fly- 
way  where  large  concentrations  of  ducks  spend 
the  winter.  Extensive  mud  flats  and  marsh  pond  i 
provide  abundant  supplies  of  waterfowl  food 
plants. 

During  the  19  V^  day  duck  season  last  winter  a 
total  of  299  hunters  took  advantage  of  the  camp 
facilities  provided  by  the  Commission  and  bagged 
1,557  ducks  for  an  average  of  2.6  per  hunt,  the 
highest  ever  recorded  since  the  initiation  of  this 
program  in  1954. 

During  the  early  spring  months  the  entire 
lower  delta  area  from  Venice  to  the  Gulf  was 
inundated  by  high  river  stages  and  the  heavily 
silt  laden  river  water  deposited  fertile  material 
over  the  entire  area.  This  was  very  beneficial  to 
the  production  of  choice  water  fowl  food  plants 
such  as  delta  duck  potato  and  aquatic  pond  weeds. 

At  the  present  time  large  concentrations  of 
early  migrants  are  appearing  on  the  delta  and 


all  indications  are  that  duck  hunters  will  be  able 
to  fill  the  curtailed  limit  with  ease. 

Nine  hunting  camps  are  available  on  the  area 
and  in  general  hunting  will  be  continued  in  the 
same  fashion  as  last  year.  Hunts  will  be  held 
again  this  year  on  Tuesday-Wednesday,  and 
Saturday-Sunday,  with  a  rest  period  between 
hunts  so  that  the  ducks  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  hunting  areas  and  resume 
their  normal  activities.  This  procedure  has 
greatly  benefited  the  hunters  in  the  past. 

Retrievers  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  as 
part  of  the  waterfowl  management  program. 
This  practice  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  conserva- 
tion measure  as  well  as  providing  additional  en- 
joyment to  the  sport  of  waterfowl  hunting. 

Those  who  wish  to  hunt  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must 
first  submit  an  application  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  outlined. 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  arriv- 
al at  the  office  and  on  designated  days  each 
week  a  selection  of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by 
drawing  names.  As  in  the  past  a  representative 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Federation  will  be  re- 
quested to  assist  in  this  drawing.  Each  group 
of  selected  hunters  will  be  picked  up  by  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  boats  at  Venice  on  the 
day  prior  to  their  hunting  date  and  will  be  re- 
turned to  Venice  when  the  hunt  is  over.  All  hunt- 
ers must  provide  their  own  transportation  to 
Venice,  food,  bed  linens,  and  hunting  gear. 
Eight  men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp.  Ponds 
in  which  they  are  to  hunt  will  be  designated. 
Duck  boats  and  decoys  will  be  provided,  as  well 
as  all  cooking  utensils. 
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One  of  the  nine  camps,  which  is  composed  of 
four  bedrooms,  will  be  reserved  for  married  cou- 
ples. Both  man  and  wife  must  sign  application 
forms. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt 
during  the  season  is  as  follows : 


Application 
Dates 

Nov.  12-16 
Nov.  19-26 
Nov.  26-Dec.  3 
Dec.  3-10 


Drawing  Hunting    Dates 

Nov.  20  Dec.    1  &  2,  4  &  5 

Nov.  29  8  &  9,  11  &  12 

Dec.  6  15  &  16,  18  &  19 

Dec.  13  22  &  23 


Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  application  period  for  applicable 
hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The  rules  governing  the  public  shooting  ground 
program  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through  applica- 
tion; preference  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  resident 
hunters,  although  any  spaces  unfilled  by  residents 
will  be  made  available  to  non-resident  hunters  for 
the  standard  set  fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior  to  the 
hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by  applying  in 
person  at  the  New  Orleans  office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice,  to  the  hunting  grounds 
and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel,  drinking  water, 
and  lights  will  be  furnished;  but  no  linens,  fishing 
equipment,  guns,  shells,  or  food — bring  your  own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpoles  and  decoys  will  be 
furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

7.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be  permitted. 
Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are  permitted  on  the  hunt. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area 
is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop  by  12:00 
o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision  will  result  in 
the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  area  in  the  future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  hunts  throughout  the  sea- 
son, but  not  more  than  one  application  each  week. 

10.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter  selected 
for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  accompany  each 
application.  Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee  will  be 
made  if  the  hunter  is  not  selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  the  Commission  from  responsibility  for  any 
bodily  harm  or  personal  loss  and  agreeing  to  pay  for 
any  Commission  property  lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will  be  made 
for  permits  which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or  older;  if  any 
boy  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the  boats 
or  on  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  overage  permit 
and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

17.  Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  Application  direct  to  Allan  B.  Ensminger,  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  eight  (8) 
persons,  naming  each  person  in  the  application.  Full 
remittance  of  fee  at  $5.00  per  hunter  must  accompany 


the  application  (Send  personal  check  or  money 
order — no  cash).  Reimbursement  in  full  will  be  made 
within  three  days  after  the  drawing  if  the  hunter  or 
group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week;  if  the  name  of 
any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one  application 
for  the  same  week,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in  advance 
THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  postmarked  during  the 
application  dates  according  to  the  schedule  in  order 
to  be  considered  for  the  drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week  of  your  request 
will  be  acceptable  if  your  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by  public 
drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office,  between  10 
A.M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  designated  dates.  Decisions 
of  supervisory  personnel  are  final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be  mailed  to 
selected  hunters  within  three  days  after  the  drawing. 

REDFISH  AND  BLIND  BAY  AREA 
Free  Permit  Hunting 

In  addition  to  the  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre  re- 
served for  the  public  camps,  one-third  of  the  66,- 
000  acre  area  will  be  open  again  this  year  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  hunt  using  their  personal 
equipment  and  facilities.  Permission  to  hunt  in 
this  area  must  be  obtained  from  the  Refuge  Divi- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  all  hunters  must  provide  their 
own  transportation  as  well  as  other  hunting  es- 
sentials. Give  the  name  and  address  of  each  hunt- 
er, and  specify  the  desired  dates.  Permits  must 
be  in  possession  while  hunting  here.  This  area's 
boundaries  are: 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre;  western 
boundary  Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to 
Blind  Bay,  then  along  the  western  shoreline  of 
Blind  Bay,  across  the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  in- 
cluding the  western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay.  All 
areas  south  and  east  of  the  boundary  line  includ- 
ing Blind  Bay,  Northeast  Pass,  Southeast  Pass, 
Redfish  Bay,  numerous  small  bayous,  ponds,  la- 
goons, and  the  coastal  mud  flats  constitute  the 
portion  open  to  the  general  public. 

All  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boundary 
line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled  hunt- 
ing program.  In  addition  to  the  above  defined 
land  the  area  west  of  South  Pass  will  be  included 
in  the  free  permit  area  this  season.  This  area  is 
one  of  the  few  spots  on  the  lower  delta  where 
hunters  may  expect  to  get  occasional  blue  and 
snow  goose  shooting. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating 
its  use.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  This  measure 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  hunters  using  the  entire  area 
and  it  allows  afternoon  and  night  feeding  and  rest- 
ing by  waterfowl   in  the   entire   Pass-a-Loutre   area. 

2.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  must  be  observed. 

3.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven  days  a 
week  during  the  entire  duck  season. 

4.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  is  permitted. 
Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE 

SPECKLED 

TROUT 


Grits  Gresham 


THE  SPECKLED  TROUT  of  Louisiana  coastal 
waters  is  the  spotted  weakfish,  and  is  also 
called  spotted  sea  trout,  or  speckled  sea 
trout.  By  any  name  the  "specs"  are  the  most 
sought-after  saltwater  fish  in  our  state. 

In  color  the  speckled  trout  is  dark  gray  above 
and  pale  silvery  below,  with  the  upper  sides 
marked  with  many  round,  black  spots.  These 
spots  are  also  present  on  the  dorsal  and  tail  fin. 
Fins  are  pale  to  yellowish  green. 

At  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw  there  are  two  con- 
spicuous, enlarged  teeth  called  "canines".  The 
lower  jaw  of  the  speckled  trout  protrudes  prom- 
inently, and  is  helpful  in  identification. 

Very  young  trout  have  a  broad,  dark,  lateral 
band  down  their  sides,  with  blotches  of  the  same 
color  on  the  back. 

Specs  will  average  from  one  to  three  pounds 
in  Louisiana  waters,  but  there  are  many  larger 
fish  in  the  Gulf.  The  Louisiana  record  is  more 
than  nine  pounds  but  the  world  record  fish, 
taken  in  Florida,  tipped  the  scales  at  more  than 
fifteen  pounds.  Several  trout  weighing  fifteen 
pounds  have  been  collected  by  fisheries  workers 
in  Texas  waters  in  the  past  decade. 

Speckled  trout  are  fish  of  the  shallow  coastal 
waters,  and  they  do  not  normally  venture  out 
into  the  depths  far  off-shore.  They  have  been 
taken  under  natural  conditions  from  both  fresh 
water  and  sea  water,  with  the  mature  fish  being 
found  throughout  a  wide  range  of  habitat. 

As  with  most  fish,  trout  have  a  tendency  to 
move  to  deeper  waters,  toward  the   Gulf  itself 
from  the  bays,  inlets,  and  bayous,  as  tempera-^^, 
tures   begin  to   drop   in   the   fall.    Despite   this,  |j 


however,  most  of  them  do  remain  in  the  inshore 
waters,  but  they're  generally  found  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  them  rather  than  around  shorelines. 
In  the  spring  the  specs  migrate  back  into  the 
shallows,  and  are  found  in  abundance  along  the 
beaches  of  both  the  mainland  and  the  islands. 

Speckled  trout  are  prolific  fish,  with  the  larger 
ones  producing  up  to  a  million  eggs  or  more. 
Even  the  average  three  year  old  trout  contains 
some  300,000  eggs,  with  indications  that  at  least 
a  third  of  them  developing  sufficiently  to  be 
fertilized  at  spawning. 

More  research  is  needed  into  the  spawning 
habits  of  trout,  but  spawning  probably  occurs 
either  in  the  deeper  parts  of  bays  and  lagoons 
or  in  the  shallow  grass  beds  inshore. 

Spawning  begins  in  the  spring  and  continues 
into  the  early  fall,  with  the  peak  period  probably 
being  May  and  June  in  Louisiana  waters.  The 
spawning  period  for  one  fish  may  continue  over 
a  period  of  from  a  few  days  to  as  long  as  three 
or  four  weeks. 

With  the  water  temperature  at  68  to  70  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  speckled  trout  eggs  will  hatch 
in  36  to  40  hours.  The  newly  hatched  fish  spend 
their  development  period  in  the  protected  beds 
of  vegetation  in  the  inland  waters,  where  they 
feed  upon  small  crustaceans  and  fish.  They  stay 
there  until  winter  approaches,  then  move  to 
deeper  water. 

Male  speckled  trout  do  not  grow  as  fast  as 
do  the  females.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
trout  spawn  over  such  a  long  period  of  time  each 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exact  growth 
rates  for  the  species.  Here,  however,  is  an  ap- 
proximation of  several  studies:  1  yr.-7  in.;  2 
yrs.-lO  in.;  3  yrs.-13  in.;  4  yrs.-15  in.;  5  yrs.-17 
in.;  and  6  yrs.-19  in. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  speckled  trout  is 
shrimp,  but  they  also  feed  extensively  on  mullet, 
silversides,  grass  shrimp,  pigfish,  crabs,  and 
menhaden. 

One  unusual  fact  about  very  large  specs  is 
that  they  often  feed  on  fish  which  are  half  to 
two-thirds  as  long  as  they  are.  A  14  inch  mullet, 
for  instance,  was  found  in  a  trout  only  21  inches 


Trout  Fishermen  Work  the  Popular 
Beaches  at  Grand  Isle  for  Specks! 
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long.  Big  trout  taken  in  gill  nets  frequently  con- 
tain mullet  so  large  that  several  inches  of  the 
mullet's  tail  protrudes  from  the  trout's  mouth. 

This  feeding  habit  of  big  speckled  trout  has 
significance  for  sport  fishermen.  Two  or  three 
days  is  often  required  for  a  trout  to  digest  these 
big  mullet,  and  this  could  mean  that  the  fish 
need  feed  only  10  or  15  times  a  month.  K  this 
happens,  if  the  spec  feeds  this  infrequently,  the 
chances  of  it  being  taken  by  an  angler  on  hook 
and  line  are   slim  indeed. 

The  speckled  trout  occurs  from  New  York  to 
Mexico,  but  it  is  rare  north  of  Delaware  Bay. 
It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  Florida  and 
the  Gulf  States. 

Trout  are  found  in  all  of  Louisiana's  coastal 
waters.  They  are  sometimes  caught  a  consider- 
able distance  offshore  under  and  around  the  oil 
rig  platforms;  they  occasionally  range  quite  a 
distance  inland  in  the  bays  and  upstream  in  the 
rivers  and  bayous. 

The  favorite  habitat  of  speckled  trout  is  the 
warm,  coastal  shallows  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
States.  They  are  equally  at  home  along  the 
beaches,  in  the  cuts  and  passes,  in  the  brackish 
lakes  and  streams,  and  in  the  large  bays  and 
lagoons. 

Trout  can  tolerate  a  wide  range  of  salinity, 
and  has  been  found  in  fresh  water  as  well  as 
in  sea  water. 

The  speckled  trout  is  the  favorite  fish  of  Lou- 
isiana saltwater  fishermen.  From  Texas  to  Mis- 
sissippi, across  the  vast  expanse  of  our  coastal 
area,  thousands  of  anglers  pursue  the  spec  with 
a  myriad  of  fishing  techniques.  They  cast  from 
the  beaches  of  Grand  Isle,  Chandeleur,  and  Last 
Island;  they  troll  along  the  bridges  at  Rigolets 
and  between  North  and  South  Shore  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain ;  and  they  fish  live  shrimp  over  the 
shell  reefs  in  Big  Lake  and  Barataria  Bay. 

The  spotted  sea  trout  is  a  very  important 
commercial  fish  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  other 
states  bordering  the  Gulf.  For  more  than  four 
decades  the  Louisiana  harvest  by  commercial 
fishermen  has  averaged  more  than  half  a  million 


Close  up  of  a  fine  pair  of  speckled  trout  that  were 
caught  in  the  surf  at  Grand  Isle. 


Shrimp  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  speckled 
trout,  so  it's  natural  that  shrimp  are  the  favorite 
bait  of  anglers  after  specs.  These  two  are  using  a 
cast  net  to  collect  their  bait  shrimp. 

pounds  each  year.  The  total  for  the  entire  Gulf 
has  ranged  from  three  to  five  million  pounds 
annually  for  the  past  decade. 

Among  the  entire  Gulf  fishery  only  menhaden, 
mullet,  and  red  snapper  rank  above  speckled 
trout  in  total  pounds  taken  and  in  dollar  value 
to  the  fishermen.  In  Louisiana,  however,  the 
trout  fishery  is  second  only  to  menhaden. 

The  take  by  commercial  fishermen  is  great, 
but  the  annual  catch  by  sport  fishermen  undoubt- 
edly exceeds  it. 

Management  of  the  speckled  trout  fishery  in 
Lousiana  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  fixing 
and  enforcing  of  fishing  regulations.  For  com- 
mercial fishermen  the  minimum  size  limit  is 
ten  inches,  but  sport  fishermen  may  take  up  to 
25  specs  a  day  below  this  size  for  their  own 
use.  Trout  may  be  taken  by  any  of  the  accepted 
sport  fishing  methods,  and  by  commercial  fish- 
ermen with  nets,  seines,  trotlines,  and  trawls. 
All  commercial  netting  must  be  tagged  with  tags 
furnished  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

Various  fees  are  charged  commercial  fisher- 
men for  licensing  their  nets,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  gear  and  or  number  of  the  nets.  Sport 
fishermen  who  angle  with  rod  and  reel,  or  who 
use  artificial  bait,  must  have  a  fishing  license 
in  saltwater  as  well  as  in  fresh  Avater.  There 
are  no  creel  limits  on  specs. 

Commercial  netters  have  been  prohibited  from 
certain  coastal  areas  from  time  to  time,  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  protecting  spawning  areas 
of  marine  fish  and  of  reserving  key  areas  of 
high  recreational  use  to  sport  fishermen. 

Although  little  research  has  been  done  on  the 
speckled  trout  in  Louisiana  waters  up  until  now. 
the  outlook  in  this  direction  is  now  bright.  A 
modern  marine  laboratory  has  been  built  by 
the  Commission  on  Grand  Terre  Island,  near 
Grand  Isle,  and  the  facts  learned  there  will  be 
of  value  in  managing  all  of  our  marine  re- 
sources. + 
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DUCK  DILEMMA 

(Continued  from  Page  U) 

to  less  than  50  and  the  daily  bag  to  less  than  four;  stress- 
ing that  a  closed  season  on  mallards  could  not  be  justi- 
fied in  any  way;  that  special  regulations  be  applied,  if 
necessary,  to  control  the  kill  on  endangered  and  other 
species  as  has  been  done  in  the  past;  that  in  addition  to 
the  regular  daily  bag,  a  bonus  of  four  scaup  (dosgris) 
per  day,  with  eight  in  possession  be  allowed  in  that  area 
of  Louisiana  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  190. 

As  predicted  by  Young  in  Monroe,  hunter  interest  had 
already  declined  sharply,  as  evidenced  by  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps.  When  the  sales  were  made  public,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  sale  of  stamps  had  dropped  nationally  and  fallen 
from  106,000  to  43,000  in  Louisiana. 

The  document  had  warned  that  a  loss  in  hunter  interest 
in  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere,  would  bring  about  a  loss  of 
high  quality  waterfowl  habitat  presently  sustained  and 
managed  by  private  individuals  and  hunting  clubs;  an 
accelerated  loss  of  waterfowl  habitat  to  other  recreatienal 
opportunities  and  industrial  and  other  uses  (navigation 
and  flood  control)  ;  and  diversion  of  state  funds  and  re- 
search and  management  personnel  to  other  wildlife  species 
that  provide  greater  opportunity  for  public  use. 

The  thoroughly  documented  proposal  was  sent  to  all 
concerned  with  the  management  of  the  waterfowl  resource. 
After  approximately  two  and  one-half  months  of  study, 
during  which  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  questioned  the  source  of  Louisiana's  statis- 
tics only  to  find  that  Louisiana's  recommendations  were 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  federal  figures  which  had  been 
widely  publicized,  the  answer  came. 

In  part,  the  covering  letter  stated  that  it  was  the  belief 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  "that  it  would  be 
biologically  unsound  to  deviate  from  our  established  policy 
of  gearing  the  harvest  of  waterfowl  to  the  annual  produc- 
tion. Under  Louisiana's  recommendations,"  the  letter  said, 
"the  seasons  and  bag  limits  would  be  prescribed  generally 
on  the  basis  of  winter  survey  information  which  would 
obviate  consideration  of  production  data  in  developing  the 
annual  hunting  regulations. 

"Since  winter  survey  information  does  not  provide  an 
accurate  index  to  the  status  of  most  species  of  waterfowl, 
and  since  distribution  on  the  wintering  grounds  cannot  be 
accurate  forecast,  being  governed  by  the  vagaries  of 
weather,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  attractive  habitat, 
and  other  considerations,  we  cannot  concur  that  your 
(Louisiana's)  report  'is  accurate  and  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  managing  waterfowl   in  1962'." 

L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  fired  off  a  quick  reply  which  read  in 
part:  "The  Bureau  agrees  on  one  section  of  its  rebuttal 
that  species  management  should  work  both  ways  but  re- 
jects the  Commission's  proposal  in  its  entirety  as  being 
impractical  and  unworkable.  The  Bureau  fails  to  advance 
a  liberal  species  management  program  of  its  own  and 
does  not  indicate  that  it  is  so  much  as  working  on  the 
problem. 

"From  this  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  waterfowl 
resource  will  again  be  poorly  utilized  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  during  1962,  at  a  time  when  this  can  be  ill  af- 
forded. The  Bureau's  adamant  attitude  is  causing  a  drastic 
decline  in  duck  stamp  sales,  and  this  loss  of  public  interest 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  the  rate  at  which  waterfowl  hab- 
itat is  being  lost.  Negative  ideas  and  thinking  are  always 
easy  to  produce.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  sole  theme  used 
by  the  Bureau  in  replying  to  the  Commission's  proposal. 
"The  Bureau  discredits  the  Commission's  report  because 
it  is  partially  based  upon  the  nationwide  mid-winter  water- 
fowl inventory  that  the  Bureau  sponsors  annually  in  co- 
operation with  other  wildlife  agencies  including  this  Com- 
mission. The  Bureau  now  claims  that  the  figures  gathered 
during  this  inventory  are  of  no  value  in  determining  the 
status  of  a  waterfowl  population  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  consistently  and  commonly  uses  those  figures  to 
announce  population  changes,  particularly  declines,  in 
numbers  of  waterfowl  by  species. 

"The  Bureau  agrees  with  the  Commission  that  certain 
species  of  ducks  are  in  good  shape  but  is  against  providing 
any  liberal  hunting  regulations  on  these  ducks  alone  in 
order  that  they  may  be  properly  utilized.  It  discounts 
recent  major  increases  of  certain  species  of  ducks  winter- 
ing in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  as  being  nothing  more  than 
shifts  in  populations  from  adjacent  flyways,  while  attrib- 
uting decreases  of  certain  species  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way to  over-hunting. 

"The  Bureau  provides  no  data  to  back  up  its  statement 
that  the  increases  are  shifts  from  other  flyways  and  the 
Commission  concludes  that  these  are  nothing  more  than 
allegations  on  the  Bureau's  part.  It  has  long  been  known 


that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  migrate 
through  tlie  Mississippi  Flyway  and  winter  elsewhere.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  many  thousands  of  ducks  winter 
in  this  flyway  after  migrating  through  adjacent  flyways. 
The  Commission  concludes  from  the  Bureau's  reply  that 
it  will  continue  its  customary  practice  of  minimizing 
hunting  opportunity  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  hunt  in  adjacent  flyways,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  under  much  more  liberal 
regulations.  The  Commission  is  opposed  to  this  discrimina- 
tory practice  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau. 

"The  Bureau  makes  a  most  astonishing  statement  when 
it  implies  that  more  liberal  hunting  opportunity  cannot 
be  allowed  on  lesser  scaup,  the  second  most  numerous  duck 
in  the  flyway,  simply  because  the  kill  on  this  species  was 
very  low  in  1960.  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
Bureau  is  being  particularly  illogical  in  its  conclusions 
on  this  point  and  that  an  added  harvest  should  be  allowed 
on  the  abundant  and  under-harvested  species  such  as 
scaup  by  means  of  special  bag  limits  and/or  liberal  hunt- 
ing season  lengths  if  we  are  to  have  proper  management. 
"We  hereby  urge  the  Bureau,"  Young  wrote,  "to  either 
reconsider  its  rejection  of  the  Commission's  plan  for  a 
reasonable  duck  season  in  1962,  or  come  up  with  one  of 
its  own  in  order  that  proper  public  use  may  be  made  of 
the  7-enewable  waterfowl  resource." 

This  letter  which  covered  a  point-by-point  analysis  of 
the  objections  raised  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, discounting  them,  marked  the  last  of  formal  cor- 
respondence between  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  in  mid-July. 

Next  step  was  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  August  1-3.  This  was  attended  by  Chairman 
E.  R.  McDonald,  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Director  Richard  Yancey  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission staff. 

Yancey,  armed  with  facts  and  figures  served  as  spokes- 
man for  Louisiana  at  the  Flyway  Council  meeting.  Addi- 
tional statements  were  made  by  E.  R.  McDonald  and 
Director  Young. 

The  general  confusion  regarding  the  status  of  water- 
fowl populations  was  dispelled  during  the  course  of  the 
three-day  meeting.  In  its  final  recommendations,  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  Council  voted  for  a  season  of  not  less 
than  40  days  and  a  bag  limit  of  four  ducks,  with  a  pos- 
session limit  of  eight  ducks.  The  Council  also  voted  for 
a  bonus  of  scaup  as  recommended  by  Louisiana  in  the  fly- 
way. This  species  had  shown  an  increase  of  355  per  cent 
over  the  11-year  average. 

Following  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  council  meeting, 
the  National  Flyway  Council  met  in  Washington.  During 
the  course  of  the  waterfowl  Advisory  Committee  meeting, 
it  recommended  a  liberalized  season.  Most  of  the  flyway 
councils  representatives  concurred  in  the  belief  that  re- 
stricted hunter  opportunity  would  lead  to  abandonment  of 
habitat  programs  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  water- 
fowl resource. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Waterfowl  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  Washington,  numerous  hearings  were 
held  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  in  the  country.  Congres- 
sional delegations  were  contacted  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  more  realistic  thinking  would  go  into  the 
fixing  of  the  bag  and  season  limits  for  all  of  the  flyways. 
Toward  late  August,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, disregarding  the  recommendations  of  the  flyway 
councils  and  state  wildlife  commissions,  announced  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  for  1962  which  proved  even  more 
restrictive  than  in  1961. 

Two  flyways,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Central,  were 
granted  a  25-day  season  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  two 
ducks  and  two  bonus  scaup.  Of  these,  only  one  duck  per 
day  could  be  a  mallard. 

On  the  surface,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
had  liberalized  duck  hunting  in  both  length  and  bag.  In 
reality,  it  had  decreased  hunting  opportunity  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent. 

While  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  hunting  of 
ducks,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  only  through  hunter 
interest  can  waterfowl  nesting  and  waterfowl  wintering 
habitat  programs  be  kept  functioning.  In  reducing  hunter 
interest,  these  programs  are  suffering  greatly  and  already 
many  duck  clubs  in  Louisiana  have  given  up  and  absolved 
themselves  from  existing  leases. 

Due  to  the  confusing  releases  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  about  the  bag  and  possession  limit  for 
ducks  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  felt  compelled  to  call  an  opening 
meeting  on  Monday,  August  27. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  all  members  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission;  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Ducks  Un- 
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limited;  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation;  and  repre- 
sentative sportsmen  from  all  sections  of  Louisiana. 

In  opening-  the  meeting,  Commission  Chairman  E.  R. 
McDonald  said: 

"This  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  discuss  the  1962-63 
hunting  season  on  migratory  waterfowl  as  set  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"This  has  become  a  controversal  and  confusing  issue  in 
Louisiana  and  we  feel  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  aired 
here  today. 

"At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Louisiana  is 
extremely  concerned  that  the  great  sport  of  duck  hunting 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  indeed  a  sad 
situation  because  the  heritage  of  wildfowling,  which  was 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and  which  we  are 
morally  pledged  to  maintain  for  future  generations  to 
follow,  is  being  jeopardized  by  restrictive  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  waterfowl  hunting,  not 
because  of  any  anticipated  shortage  of  ducks  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  but  because  of  the  restrictive  season  and 
bag  limit  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

"The  future  of  wildfowling  is,  no  doubt,  beset  with 
many  problems  and  its  perpetuation  can  be  assured  only 
through  a  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort  at  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  private  levels. 

"We  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  when  little  or  no  favorable  considera- 
tion is  ever  given  from  the  federal  level  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hunting  regulations. 

"We  attended  the  1961  Mississippi  Flyway  Council 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  recommended  virtually  the 
same  regulations  we  had  in  1960,  but  the  Service  did  not 
in  any  way  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  Council's 
recommendation  for  the  1961  duck  season. 

"Certainly,  we  here  in  Louisiana,  do  not  wish  to  over- 
shoot our  waterfowl  populations,  however,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Service's  action  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  waterfowl 
resource. 

"In  our  opinion  the  Service  is  greatly  over-rating  the 
effect  of  gun  pressure  in  the  maintenance  of  waterfowl 
population,  while  at  the  same  time  greatly  under-rating 
the  influence  of  habitat  conditions  on  waterfowl  popula- 
tion levels.  In  our  opinion,  the  numbers  of  ducks  is  geared 
to  habitat  conditions  and  not  to  the  amount  of  gunning 
pressure  applied,  provided  it  is  held  to  reasonable  limits. 
This  is  a  principle  of  wildlife  management  that  has  long 
been  recognized  by  almost  everyone,  except  apparently 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Therefore,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  obtain 
a  change  in  the  Service's  policy  before  hunter  interest  in 
wildfowling  is  completely  destroyed.  Should  this  be  allowed 
to  occur,  waterfowl  management  programs,  and  wetlands 
preservation  are  certain  to  suffer.  And  this  is  a  factor 
which  will  place  the  entire  resource  in  jeopardy. 

"At  the  private  level  we  find  marsh  managers  construct- 
ing levees  and  installing  water  control  structures  to  pro- 
vide favorable  habitat  conditions.  At  the  State  level,  large 
waterfowl  refuges  and  management  areas  are  being  main- 
tained to  benefit  waterfowl. 

"Here  we  also  find  extensive  enforcement  methods 
being  taken  to  protect  waterfowl.  At  the  national  level, 
we  are  continually  asked  to  support  legislation,  such  as 
the  105-million  dollar  wetlands  acquisition  act,  and  other 
vast  waterfowl  management  programs. 

"Can  we  seriously  continue  to  ask  our  people  to  support 
such  projects  and  programs  unless  we  can  give  them  a 
return  on  their  efforts  by  establishing  reasonable  hunting 
seasons? 

"Regardless  of  this  year's  restrictive  season,  we  shall 
continue  to  work  for  more  realistic  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions next  year  and  in  the  future." 

Also  attending  the  open  meeting  and  supporting  Lou- 
isiana's program  aimed  at  a  more  liberalized  duck  hunt- 
ing season  was  Lawrence  J.  Durkin,  Executive  Secretary, 
Ducks  Unlimited.  Durkin  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Ducks  Unlimited  firmly  believes  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  be  closed  or  that  the  limit  be  reduced 
to  a  single  mallard  in  the  bag,  are  ill  advised.  At  best, 
it  is  a  panic  measure  which,  in  the  long  run,  will  do  more 
harm  to  waterfowl  than  it  can  possibly  help. 

"Ducks  Unlimited  has  had  continuous,  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Canadian  prairie  breeding  grounds  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  realizes  fully  the  seriousness 
of  the  drought  which  has  affected  these  areas  for  the 
past  four  years.  But  we  are  convinced  the  production 
from  the  reduced  breeding  stock  has  been  good  this  year, 


certainly  sufficient  to  offset  any  losses  in  the  breeding 
pair  numbers. 

"The  time  has  come  to  realize  that  waterfowl  popula- 
tions cannot  be  manipulated  simply  by  changing  the  daily 
bag  limits,  or  lengthening  or  shortening  the  season.  These 
measures  have  been  tried  since  the  beginning  of  water- 
fowl management  without  notable  success.  The  paramount 
problem  now  is  how  to  maintain  and  protect  existing 
waterfowl  habitat.  Outlawing  shooting,  or  restricting  it 
to  ridiculous  limits,  will  damage  existing  habitat  seriously. 

"Such  regulations  neglects  the  importance  of  recogniz- 
ing the  vast  winter  habitat  now  largely  protected,  main- 
tained and  improved  by  duckhunters  clear  across  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  so  in  Louisiana  where  your 
State  Game  Department  and  individual  sportsmen  have 
maintained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat  as  wintering  grounds  for  wildfowl.  Sportsmen  who 
manage  and  use  these  properties  take  a  legal  harvest  from 
them  and  rightfully  so.  If  this  is  denied  them,  the  land 
could  revert  to  other  uses  or,  lacking  management,  will 
deteriorate. 

"It  is  obvious  that  increasingly  restrictive  regulations 
have  not  increased  the  populations  of  waterfowl  in  past 
years.  And,  it  is  about  time  other  methods  should  be  con- 
sidered— the  establishment  of  rest  days  over  a  longer 
season,  or,  rest  periods  in  all  days  of  an  open  season  when 
no  shooting  would  be  permitted — to  mention  but  a  few. 
Ducks  Unlimited  is  mindful  of  the  sincere  people  who  are 
associated  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
we  respect  their  conscientious  devotion  to  their  organiza- 
tion. We  also  appreciate  their  concern  for  the  future  of 
wildfowl.  But  I  assure  you,  their  concern  is  no  greater 
than  our  own,  or  yours,  to  preserve  our  ducks  and  geese 
for  tomorrow.  Perhaps  it  is  this  concern  that  has  caused 
the  Service  to  underestimate  our  waterfowl  populations. 

"If  waterfowl  numbers  have  been  underestimated  by  the 
Service,  and  Ducks  Unlimited  has  good  reason  to  believe 
they  have  been,  then  the  sportsman  has  been  denied,  and  is 
being  denied,  his  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  resource.  It 
has  been  said  that  DU  is  always  on  the  optimistic  side. 
Let  me  assure  you  it  has  always  been  on  the  realistic 
side — stating  facts  as  we  have  found  them,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  when  drought  seriously  affected 
the  Canadian  breeding  areas.  Surveys  made  by  our  or- 
ganization among  duckhunters  during  the  hunting  sea- 
sons have  borne  out  these  estimates.  This  year,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  these  estimates  are  shared  not  only  by  all 
the  Flyway  Councils,  but  the  National  Flyway  Council 
which  has  cited  the  Service  for  its  pessimistic  forecasts. 

"The  basic  need  of  waterfowl  is  habitat — on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  North ;  on  migration  routes  and  finally, 
good  wintering  grounds  here  in  the  South.  To  encourage 
interest  in  this  basic  need,  due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  factors  governing  the  need.  On  the  Canadian 
prairie  breeding  grounds,  where  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
created  or  restored  more  than  1,500,000  acres  of  water  and 
marsh  habitat  to  raise  wildfowl,  there  remain  millions  of 
other  acres  to  be  developed  if  funds  were  available.  Dur- 
ing the  past  25  years,  DU  has  collected  and  spent  $8,000,- 
000  to  build  more  than  600  'Duck  factories'  which  pro- 
vide birds  for  all  flyways.  All  of  these  funds  have  come 
from  the  sportsman,  not  a  penny  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Louisiana,  through  its  game  commission  and  its 
sportsmen,  has  contributed  over  $600,000  during  the  past 
quarter  century  to  DU,  and  a  score  of  our  projects  are 
named  in  honor  of  the  state  or  its  sportsmen.  Ducks 
Unlimited  does  not  buy  any  land  for  its  projects.  All  of 
it  has  been  contributed  in  fee  simple  by  the  Dominion 
Government  or  by  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
prairie  provinces  in  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  inter- 
national cooperation  between  sportsmen  of  two  nations 
to  preserve  a  natural  heritage  they  both  love  and  share. 

"Unrealistic  evaluation  of  waterfowl  populations 
prompts  the  restrictive  regulations  we  have  today.  This 
can  only  lead  to  a  lessening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
not  only  by  the  sportsmen  but  also  the  State  Game  Depart- 
ments because  they  cannot  justify  public  expenditures  for 
waterfowl  habitat  or  management  when  the  incentive  for 
duckhunting  is  minimized.  If  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  back  the  pages  of  history,  he  will  find  serious 
droughts  affected  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  back  a 
century  ago,  again  in  the  90's.  once  more  in  the  30's  and 
now  in  the  drought  which  reached  its  peak  last  year.  Each 
time  the  birds  have  bounced  back,  primarily  because  the 
habitat  was  available  on  the  breeding  grounds,  on  the 
flyways  and  on  the  wintering  areas.  Let  us  not  jeopardize 
the  waterfowl  habitat  we  have  available  today.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  waterfowl  needs  the  help  of  sports- 
men and  game  agencies  to  protect  that  resource  for  the 
future. 

"The  past  several  years  have  been  a  serious  time  for 
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waterfowl,  but  1962  is  not  a  time  of  crisis,  as  the  restric- 
tive regulations  would  make  it  appear  to  be.  We  probably 
shall  never  be  able  to  look  forward  to  an  easy  time,  for 
each  year  man  encroaches  more  and  more  on  waterfowl 
habitat.  Consequently,  we  must  learn  to  improve  that 
which  remains  to  make  more  effective  use  of  each  acre. 
The  men  to  do  this  are  wildfowlers  who  give  of  their 
time  and  money  in  this  important  conservation  effort.  If 
they  continue  to  work  to  assist  Nature,  the  birds  will  come 
back,  perhaps  not  in  the  prodigious  flocks  of  the  frontier 
days,  but  in  numbers  large  enought  to  permit  reasonable 
shooting. 

"As  we  said  before,  the  production  of  waterfowl  on  the 
Canadian  prairie  breeding  grounds  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  which  produce  most  of  the  birds 
for  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
numbers  of  a  year  ago.  Here  is  a  report  received  from 
DU  General  Manager  Angus  Gavin  in  Winnipeg,  last 
Thursday:  The  date  of  the  report  is  August  22nd.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"  'After  a  very  careful  study  of  all  our  field  data  and 
consultation  with  Bill  Leitch  who  is  now  on  his  annual 
Special  Areas  brood  count  study,  we  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  year's  production  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  1961  despite  a  reduced  breeding  population  on  the 
prairies.  Looking  at  it  from  all  angles  there  are  many 
factors  which,  when  taken  into  consideration,  are  all  in 
the  ducks'  favor  this  year. 

1.  There  was  a  reduced  breeding  population  return  to 
the  prairies — Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  this 
past  spring.  This  is  agreed  by  everyone  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  northern 
Minnesota  the  breeding  population  in  these  states  increased 
by  as  much  as  80%.  This,  at  the  expense  of  birds  which 
undoubtedly  nested  on  the  prairies  the  year  before.  We 
also  find  that  the  breeding  population  of  birds  in  both 
northern  Manitoba  and  northern  Ontario  is  up  this  year 
by  as  much  as  200%  in  some  areas. 

2.  In  1961  when  the  birds  returned  to  the  prairies  to 
nest  there  was  a  good  deal  of  water  of  a  very  temporary 


nature.  This  was  extremely  attractive  to  nesting  birds 
but  when  no  precipitation  occurred  this  soon  dried  up  and 
became  a  death  trap.  This  year  the  opposite  was  true. 
There  was  water  in  the  spring  and  it  has  been  steadily 
replenished  throughout  the  summer.  In  1961  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  production  was  lost  to  drought  while  this 
year  the  losses  will  be  negligible. 

3.  One  of  the  factors  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
assess  the  full  production  this  year  is  the  lush  growth 
on  all  sloughs  and  potholes.  Last  year  the  counting  of 
birds  was  easy  as  water  levels  had  receded  from  the 
marsh  edges  and  any  birds  in  the  areas  were  readily 
visible.  This  year  it  is  the  exact  opposite  and  if  one  counts 
50  broods  in  an  area  it  is  quite  feasible  that  there  are  50 
more  hidden  in  the  lush  growth. 

From  all  information  gathered  to-date  it  appears  that 
Mallards  will  be  no  worse  than  last  year  but  pintails  may 
take  a  slight  drop.  Blue-winged  teal  have  done  well  but 
the  big  jump  has  been  in  the  gadwall  and  scaup.  Gadwall 
in  particular  have  had  an  especially  fine  year.  Canvas- 
back  and  redheads  have  both  done  better  than  last  year 
and  we  can  look  for  some  improvement  in  both  species. 
The  overall  season  has  been  late  with  no  real  peak  in 
brood  production  but  rather  a  steady  showing  of  birds 
throughout  the  season.  In  fact,  young  birds  are  still  ap- 
pearing although  in  lesser  numbers  now.  Concentrations 
of  birds  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  usual  build-up 
areas  and  frost  has  been  reported  in  the  north.  The  aerial 
survey  will  start  September  3rd  and  the  Duckological  will 
be  held  until  the  counts  are  completed.  There  could  be 
some  surprises.'  " 

L.  D.  Young,  Jr.  and  Richard  K.  Yancey  announced 
after  the  public  hearing  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  would  work  unceasingly  throughout 
the  remainder  of  1962  and  in  1963  to  bring  about  a  reason- 
able and  proper  duck  hunting  season.  They  stressed  the 
fact  that  hunter  interest  was  a  vital  concern  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  wetlands  both  for  nesting  and  wintering 
purposes  and  the  most  vital  key  to  perpetuation  of  the 
sport  of  waterfowling  and  the  waterfowl  resource.  + 


Representative  delegates  from  sportmen's  groups  throughout  Louisiana  are  shown  attending  an  open  hearing 
called  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  following  announcement  of  the  1962  season  and 
bag  limits  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Main  reason  for  the  open  hearing  was  to  give  those  attend- 
ing the  meeting  opportunity  to  question  officials  of  the  Service  about  restrictions  for  1962. 


November-December,  1962 
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Letters.. 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  Lafayette 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you, 
but  really  I  am  speaking  to  the 
entire  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  it  and  I  feel  as 
though  you  will  see  that  this 
letter  is  placed  in  its  proper 
channel  if  I  have  made  an  error 
in  addressing  same — but  first,  I 
want  to  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  I  wanted  to  write  to  you. 

Last  September  30,  1961,  my 
son  who  was  then  17  years  of  age 
was  involved  in  a  very  serious 
motor  vehicle  accident  that  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  This  boy  was  in 
the  hospital  for  31  days,  half  of 
which  time  he  was  unconscious — 
the  doctor  had  given  him  three 
hours  to  live  when  he  was  brought 
in.  The  boy  was  taken  from  his 
last  year  of  high  school  and  was 
under  the  care  of  doctors  all 
summer,  but  alas,  he  came  out  of 
this  ordeal  fairly  O.K.,  so,  I 
thought  it  good  for  him  and  also, 
myself  to  take  a  real  camping 
trip  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atchafalaya  swamps  for  a  week. 
About  a  week  ago  we  struck  out 
on  this  trip  and  covered  about 
200  miles  of  the  Atchafalaya  riv- 
ers and  bayous,  pitching  our  camp 
wherever  nightfall  forced  our 
small  motor  craft  to  stop. 

On  the  third  morning  out  (just 
about  daybreak)  we  were  awaken- 
ed by  officers  of  the  law,  a  Mr. 
Eastern  Cormier  was  the  name  of 
one  and  the  other  was  a  Mr.  Beg- 
naud.  These  two  game  wardens 
gave  our  campsite  a  thorough  go- 
ing over  with  their  keen  eyes  and 
apparently  were  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  seen.  These  men 
looked    dog-tired    and    worn    out 


from  fighting  mosquitoes  and  the 
many  other  unpleasantries  one  en- 
counters in  such  a  vast  swamp, 
yes,  these  men  were  worn  out  and 
tired,  but  not  too  tired  to  have 
lost  their  compassion  and  kind- 
ness for  their  fellow  man,  for  they 
asked  us  how  were  we  making  out 
and  if  there  was  anything  that  we 
wanted  them  to  bring  us  from  civ- 
ilization on  their  return  trip  the 
following  night.  I  asked  them  if 
they  would  please  phone  my  wife 
and  tell  her  that  we  were  O.K., 
this  they  did  and  certainly  re- 
lieved her  of  her  motherly  worries 
and  gladdened  her  heart. 

I  earnestly  wish  that  every  per- 
son living  in  Louisiana  could,  or 
would,  spend  a  night  out  in  that 
mosquito-infested  swamp  and  see 
what  those  fine  men  like  Mr. 
Cormier  and  Mr.  Begnaud  have 
to  put  up  with  to  protect  our 
wildlife  while  we  are  fast  asleep 
in  our  fine  homes  and  comfortable 
beds — hats  off  to  your  entire  staff 
and  long  may  you  be  with  us. 

J.    W.    ALLINGHAM, 
WIFE  &  SON 

Dear  Sir:  New  Orleans 

I  have  been  receiving  issues  of 
t  h  e  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST for  several  years,  ever 
since  a  request  for  it  through 
Girl  Scouts.  The  informative  arti- 
cles have  been  most  interesting, 
teaching  me  much  about  my  state 
which  I  did  not  know.  I  have  saved 
every  issue  and  the  articles  and 
pictures  have  helped  me  tremen- 
dously in  my  school  work.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  for  keeping 
me  on  your  mailing  list,  and  look 
forward  to  all  future  issues. 

BONNIE  ADEN 


Dear  Editor:  Winnfield 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  my 

grandsons.   Mike  and  Tate  White 

of    Houma,    Louisiana,    with    the 


white  perch  they  took  near  my 
camp  on  Saline  Lake  this  month. 
As  we  do  not  believe  in  taking 
more  fish  than  we  can  use  each 
day,  when  they  had  fished  up  a 
dozen  minnows,  they  returned  to 
camp. 

We  appreciate  your  sending  us 
the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST; anyone  who  hunts  and 
fishes  in  Louisiana  should  not 
be  without  it. 

WALTER  TATE  WHITE,  SR. 

Dear  Sir :  Denham  Springs 

In  reference  to  Mr.  John  D. 
Newsom's  article  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
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VATIONIST,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  opinion.  I  think  he  is  right, 
and  we  need  more  men  like  him 
to  help  make  our  Game  Manage- 
ment Areas  produce  more  deer, 
along  with  the  fact  that  more  deer 
hunters  should  show  more  interest 
in  this  tagging  system,  that  is,  to 
cooperate  more.  As  I  see  it,  this 
Game  Management  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  us  who  cannot  belong  to  a 
hunting  club.  Even  if  there  was 
one  with  an  opening,  I  for  one 
could  not  financially  afford  to. 
So  I  say  keep  up  the  good  work 
with  our  Game  Management  and 
I  believe  the  biggest  majority  ai-e 
behind  you  and  eventually  all 
sportsmen  will  be.  Thank  you. 

GEORGE  MORRISON 
P.S.  I  also  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent price  of  deer  tags  are  too  low. 
I  believe  that  most  deer  hunters 
would  not  mind  paying  a  few  dol- 
lars more  for  big  game  license 
so  there  would  be  more  funds 
available  for  G.M.A.  work. 

Dear  Editor:  Ethel 

I  read  the  July-August  copy  of 
the  CONSERVATIONIST  and  no- 
ticed you  requested  Mr.  Robert 
Angelle,  to  try  and  locate  a  recipe 
for  making  Crayfish  Etoufee.  I 
am  enclosing  one  that  I  have,  and 
hope  it  is  what  you  are  looking 
for. 

Crayfish  Etoufee 

Cook  30  lbs.  of  live  crayfish  in 
about  boiling  water  for  20  min- 
utes. Remove,  drain,  and  peel  tails. 
Save  any  yellow  fat  that  clings 
to  tails  and  heads  in  separate  con- 
tainer. 

1  cup  shortening  and  crayfish  fat 
1  stalk  celery 
6  medium  onions 
4  cloves  gai'lic 
1  bell  pepper 
1  cup  green  onion  tops 
1  pimento 

4  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
hot  sauce  to  taste 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate 

Grind  vegetables  in  food  chop- 
per. Cook  in  shortening  until  ten- 
der. Add  seasonings  and  blend 
well.  Add  tails  and  cook  about  20 
minutes.  Do  not  over  cook.  Turn 
off  heat  and  let  stand  30  minutes 
until  seasonings  blend  in  well. 
Serve  on  rice  when  reheating.  Use 
double  boiler,  so  it  will  not  scorch. 

Makes  8  pints  or  30  servings. 

V.  C.  WILLIAMS 

Dear    Sir :  Marrero 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  my 
son,  Keith  Bordlee,  age  7  on  a 
recent  fishing  trip  out  of  Laf- 
fitte    landed    this    18    lb.    drum, 


while  using  crab  for  bait.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  put  his  picture  in  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST Book,  which  comes  out  every 
month.  My  son  would  sure  like  to 
see  his  picture  in  your  book,  be- 
cause he  looks  at  it  all  the  time. 
RANDOLPH   BORDLEE 

Dear  Editor:  Alexandria 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  compli- 
ment Claude  "GRITS"  Gresham  of 
your  staff  For  his  excellent  cov- 
erage of  the  FACTS  concerning 
The  Catahoula  Lake  Question  of 
the  Location  of  The  Proposed  Dam 
in  Black  River  at  Jonesville. 

In  my  many  years  of  tromping 
the  mud  of  Old  Catahoula  and  my 
Sheer  Love  For  the  Sport  of  Duck 
Hunting,  I  Agree  and  concur  with 
every  word  that  Mr.  Gresham  has 
written  in  his  Article,  "WILL  WE 
LOSE  CATAHOULA  LAKE?" 
which  appeared  in  the  June  issues 
1961. 

I  have  read  and  reread  this  arti- 
cle to  many  persons  in  and  around 
NEBO,  La.  (On  The  Lake)  and 
most  of  them  Concur  also  after 
KNOWING  THE  FACTS  that  Mr. 
Gresham  states. 

I  am  a  property  owner  on  Cata- 
houla Lake  for  many  years  and 
maintain  A  Camp  in  the  very 
heart  of  The  NEBO  OIL  FIELD 
and  I  surely  know  what  the  Ef- 
fects of  OIL  FIELD  POLLUTION 
will  do.  REMEMBER  LITTLE 
RIVER  ?  ?  ?  COME  ON  OUT 
LET  ME  Show  the  Doubtfuls  .  .  . 
SEEING  IS  BELIEVING.  .  .  . 

It  Is  Also  My  Contention  after 
attending  many  meetings  on  the 
subject  that  has  been  held  down 
through  the  years  in  the  various 
parishes  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merces That  "IF  A  DAM  HAS  TO 
BE  BUILT  In  The  Black  River  at 
Jonesville  for  Navigational  Pur- 
poses" Then  Place  it  where  It 
will  Not  effect  Catahoula  Lake 
and  SAVE  OUR  HERITAGE. 

WILLIAM  B.  PHILLIPS 


Dear  Editor:  Many 

While  browsing  through  your 
fine  magazine  (May-June  issue) 
I  stumbled  on  to  Grits  Gresham's 
article  on  camping.  He  understates 
the  potential  camping  areas  of 
Louisiana.  Louisiana  is  a  camper's 
paradise.  Along  the  coast  around 
Holly  Beach  and  in  the  hills  of 
Northwestern  Louisiana,  there  are 
endless  places  to  camp  and  end- 
less bayous  to  fish  in. 

In  Louisiana  much  of  your  land 
is  open  to  people  who  wish  to 
roam  or  hunt.  In  some  states  all 
the  land  is  posted  except  national 
forests. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  for 
parents  to  get  their  heirs  away 
from  the  city  and  out  in  the  green 
forests  of  Louisiana  where  they 
can  get  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  nature.  If  more 
fathers  took  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  their  children  while  on  fish- 
ing or  hunting  trips,  it  is  more 
than  likely  fewer  of  them  would 
get  better  acquainted  in  some 
juvenile  court. 

My  wife  and  I  have  three  chil- 
dren. We  have  literally  camped 
through  49  states. 

Having  wandered  through  the 
49  states  and  after  seeing  them, 
it  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  golden 
opportunity  is  being  lost  in  Loui- 
siana to  enjoy  the  great  outdoor 
world  of  camping. 

T.  J.  PHILLIPS 

Dear  Editor:  Douglas,  Alaska 
I  read  your  commission's  publi- 
cation each  month  with  great  in- 
terest. An  item  caught  my  eye, 
however,  in  your  November  1961 
issue,  page  21.  You  state:  "It  is 
believed  that  there  are  no  more 
than  600  of  these  birds  left  in  the 
entire  world." 

In  recent  years,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  dis- 
covered that  trumpeter  swans  oc- 
cur in  significant  numbers  and 
field  workers  estimate  that  there 
are  in  excess  of  1000  of  these  birds 
in  Alaska.  Annual  census  have  re- 
sulted in  counts  up  to  1500  birds. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
positively  identify  each  individual 
bird,  hundreds  of  checks,  i.e., 
egg  measurements  and  weights 
and  measurements  of  both  live 
and  dead  swans  have  proved  the 
birds  to  be  trumpeter  swans. 

SIGURD  T.  OLSON 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that 
there  are  more  than  1000  whistling 
swans  in  Alaska.  Our  figure  of  600 
was  a  round  one  and  for  the  48 
states,  exclusive  of  Alaska  inasmuch 
as  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken 
before  we  had  not  had  the  honor  of 
having  you  as  a  sister  state. 


November-December,  1962 
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Better  Fishing  Through 
Lake  Management 


Harry  Schafer 


LAKE  MANAGEMENT  is  a  term  used  by  Fisheries 
Biologists  when  any  of  the  ecological,  bio- 
logical, physical,  or  chemical  factors  are 
changed  so  that  an  increase  of  the  catch  of  fish 
will  result  and  continue  for  a  long  period.  These 
factors  are  changed  by  the  biologists  in  various 
ways  and  in  various  combinations  according  to 
the  body  of  water  and  according  to  the  problem 
that  the  biologist  is  attempting  to  solve. 

In  a  lake  survey  it  is  important  that  the  fish 
population  be  known.  This  information  is  ob- 
tained by  applying  a  fish-killing  chemical,  usual- 
ly Rotenone,  to  an  acre  of  water  that  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  small  mesh  net.  The  fish  that 
were  killed  in  the  area  are  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  fish  population  is  also  sampled  by  the  use  of 
nets,  traps,  and  electrical  devices.  A  lake  that 
has  an  expanding  fish  population  produces  the 
best  and  most  successful  fishing.  An  expanding 
fish  population  is  one  in  which  the  fish  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  weight,  and  size.  This 
type  of  population  is  usually  found  in  new  lakes. 
Good  fishing  is  produced  in  a  balanced  fish 
population.  A  balanced  fish  population  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  balance  between  the  prey 
(bluegill,  minnows)  and  predators  (bass).  Small 
amounts  of  commercial  and  trash  fish  can  be 
present,  but  when  they  become  abundant,  fish- 
ing success  drops  off. 

A  crowded  fish  population  produces  poor  fish- 
ing. This  condition  usually  develops  when  the 
predators  are  unable  to  utilize  the  prey  species, 
due  to  large  numbers  of  prey  or  because  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  aquatic  plants  or  other  types 
of  protection.  Because  of  large  numbers  of  forage 
fish  and  no  increase  in  food,  they  become  stunted. 

Of  course,  not  all  lakes  will  produce  the  same 
amount  of  fish.  The  poundage  of  fish  or  produc- 
tivity that  is  produced  is  dependent  upon  the 
minerals  that  enter  the  lake.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  fish  population  samples  in  Louisiana  waters. 
The  impoundments  which  are  located  in  the  less 
productive  soils  had  less  than  100  pounds  of 
fish  per  acre ;  the  Mississippi  oxbow  lakes  had 
approximately  200  pounds  of  fish  per  acre ;  while 
the  backwater  lakes  which  received  mineral  rich 
flood  water  had  approximately  400  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre.  The  minerals  are  the  first  step  in  the 
food  chain  since  they  are  utilized  by  the  very 
small,  free  growing  plants  called  phytoplankton. 
These  plants  are  eaten  by  the  very  small  ani- 
mals called  zooplankton.  The  zooplankton  in  turn 
is  eaten  by  forage  fish;  and  the  forage  fish  by 


predator  fish.  The  last  link  is  the  use  of  the  fish 
by  man.  In  the  food  chain,  it  takes  many  pounds 
of  a  link  to  produce  one  pound  of  the  succeeding 
links. 

The  fish  population  of  a  lake  may  be  made  up 
of  large  numbers  of  stunted  fish  or  of  fish  types 
that  are  not  desirable.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  by  draining  the  lake  and 
starting  over.  This  can  not  always  be  done  as 
the  water  might  be  needed  for  other  purposes. 
The  population  can  then  be  eliminated  by  chemi- 
cal methods.  Although  this  is  a  costly  method,  in 
most  instances  the  problem  species  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  application  of  the  chemical  to  areas 
where  the  species  concentrate  or  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  solution  so  that  the  chemical 
then  selectively  kills  only  the  problem  species. 

When  the  problem  fish  is  one  of  commercial 
value,  they  can  be  harvested  by  commercial 
fishermen.  There  should  not  be  a  conflict  between 
the  sportsman  and  the  commercial  fisherman, 
since  commercial  fishermen  remove  pounds  and 
pounds  of  these  fish  that  would  compete  with 
some  of  the  game  fish.  The  sportsmen  help  the 
commercial  fishermen  by  having  new  bodies  of 
water  created.  It  is  important  that  commercial 
fishermen  be  permitted  to  use  all  types  of  devices 
that  would  efficiently  remove  the  surplus  com- 
mercial   fish    without    harming    the    game    fish 


Applying;  a  fish  killing  chemical  to  an  acre  of  a 
lake  that  has  been  blocked  off  with  a  small  mesh 
net.  All  fish  will  be  picked  up  so  that  the  fisheries 
biologist  will  know  the  composition  of  the  fish 
population  in  the  lake  as  a  whole. 
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Fisheries  Biologist,  Lloyd  Posey,  taking  a  water 
sample  to  be  checked  for  the  types  of  plankton 
present  and  to  test  for  beneficial  minerals. 

population.  All  waters  that  have  commercial  fish 
present  should  be  open  to  commercial  fishing 
even  if  it  be  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Stocking  with  hatchery  fish  is  a  management 
tool  and  it  is  only  used  after  a  survey  of  the 
waters  has  been  conducted  and  a  need  of  fish 
demonstrated.  Fish  are  stocked  in  new  lakes,  in 
lakes  that  have  been  drained  and  refilled,  and 
in  lakes  where  the  fish  population  was  removed 
by  use  of  chemical.  Hatchery  fish  are  also  used 
when  a  species  has  been  completely  eliminated  by 
pollution  or  a  natural  fish  kill.  Stocking  species 
of  fish  that  are  already  present  will  not  bring 
about  an  increase  in  fish  harvest. 

The  warm  water  game  fish  in  Louisiana  are 
prolific.  Each  mature  female  bass  may  lay  10,000 
eggs  and  each  female  bluegill  about  20,000  eggs. 
Since  these  fish  mature  in  one  year,  it  can  be 
seen  from  these  figures  that  it  will  take  only  a 
few  successful  fish  spawns  to  replace  the  fish 
lost  from  natural  morality  and  those  harvested 
by  sportsmen.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  closed  seasons  during  the  spawning  periods 
and  fishing  can  be  enjoyed  year  round. 

Again  because  fish  are  prolific,  fishways 
(fishladders)  and  screens  across  spillways  are 
not  used  or  needed  on  Louisiana  impoundments. 
A  recent  study  on  fishladders  on  two  Louisiana 
lakes  indicated  that  more  undesirable  fish  en- 
tered the  lake  than  did  game  fish. 

Creel  limits  on  pan  fish  are  biologically  un- 
necessary, but  do  have  psychological  value  in  that 
they  give  the  sportsman  a  goal  at  which  to  aim. 
If  these  pan  fish  are  not  removed,  they  tend  to 
become  over  crowded  and  a  stunted  population 
results.  For  the  same  reason  a  size  limit  on  pan 
fish  is  not  desirable. 

When  the  fish  stocking  method  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  a  hatchery  which  pro- 
duces fish  that  are  free  from  diseases  and  para- 
sites. Fish  with  parasites  or  disease  have  an 
adverse  affect  on  fishing  by  slowing  down  the 


growth  of  fish,  retarding  reproduction,  and  mak- 
ing the  fish  undesirable  for  humans  to  eat.  Fish 
that  have  parasites,  however,  are  still  edible  be- 
cause the  fish  parasites  that  occur  in  Louisiana 
do  not  infect  man  and  cooking  the  fish  further 
removes  the  danger  of  man's  becoming  infected. 

A  difficult  problem  in  the  shallow  southern 
lakes  is  the  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Large 
amounts  of  these  aquatics  affect  fishing  because 
they  provide  protection  to  the  forage  fish 
against  the  predators,  which  increase  the  num- 
ber of  these  forage  fish.  A  large  increase  in  the 
numbers,  brings  about  a  decrease  in  size,  produc- 
ing stunted  fish.  The  second  adverse  factor  of 
large  amounts  of  aquatics  on  fishing  is  causing 
large  areas  of  the  lake  to  become  inaccessible  to 
boats  or  fishing. 

In  small  bodies  of  water,  the  control  of  aqua- 
tics is  not  as  difficult  as  in  large  lakes.  In 
ponds  the  weeds  can  be  treated  with  a  chemical 
or  the  pond  can  be  drained  and  the  weeds  re- 
moved physically.  The  cost  of  the  chemical  is  not 
a  large  factor  in  these  cases.  Once  this  pond  is 
clear  of  weeds,  the  application  of  fertilizer  will 
control  the  growth  of  the  acquatics.  This  is  ac- 
complished because  fertilizer  stimulates  the 
growth  of  microscopic  algae  which  gives  the 
water  a  green  turbid  color.  This  turbidity  of 
the  water  tends  to  shade  the  higher  aquatic  vege- 
tation from  the  sunlight  which  is  necessary  for 
growth.  In  large  lakes,  the  chemical  cost  is  too 
high  to  be  practicable ;  also  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  fertilize  such  a  body  of  water.  However, 
there  is  one  management  tool  that  has  been  used 
successfully  a  number  of  times  in  the  southeast- 
ern states,  including  Louisiana.  This  is  the  use  of 
water  level  fluctuation.  Fluctuation  accomplishes 
at  least  three  things:  (1)  Fluctuation  helps  con- 
trol aquatic  weeds.  When  the  aquatic  plants  are 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  water  from  the  shallow 
areas,  they  die  and  must  reproduce  from   seed 

(Continued  on  Page  1 9) 
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A  look  through  a  microscope  at  a  water  sample 
from  a  lake  showing  the  phytoplankton  present 
which  is  part  of  the  food  chain. 
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AUGUST  27-28,  1962 

THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission were  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  August  27  and  28,  1962. 
The  Monday  meeting  consisted  of  a  conference 
with  division  chiefs,  preparation  of  the  agenda 
for  the  Tuesday  meeting  and  a  public  hearing 
mainly  to  discuss  federal  migratory  waterfowl 
regulations,  for  the  1962  season. 

Ted  Ford,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  stated  that  it  was  evident  that 
most  of  the  people,  as  was  voiced  from  the  public 
hearing  held  in  Alexandria,  June  15-16  that,  a 
majority  of  the  sportsmen  wanted  the  duck  sea- 
son to  be  set  at  the  latest  possible  dates  allowable 
in  the  framework  set  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  following  seasons  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
DUCKS— November  30  through  December  24, 
1962. 

Daily  bag  limit  2 — possession  4.  Limit  may  not 
include  more  than  1  mallard  or  black  duck 
(black  mallard)  daily  or  2  possession  in  the 
aggregate ;  2  wood  ducks  daily  or  possession ;  1 
hooded  merganser  daily  or  possession.  Scaup 
may  be  included  in  limit  in  addition  to  Bonus 
Scaup.  Closed  season  on  Canvasback  and  Red- 
head Ducks. 

Bonus  Ducks — additional  to  above  limits  Scaup 
(blue  gill,  dos  gris) :  Daily  bag  limit  2 — posses- 
sion U- 

American  and  Red-Breasted  Mergansers : 
Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession  10  singly  or  in  the 
aggregate.  Shooting  hours  are  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  EXCEPT  on  opening  day  which  is  12 
noon  to  sunset. 
GEESE— November  15,  1962  through  January 
13,  1963. 

The  bag  and  possession  limit — five,  provided 
not  more  than  two  are  white-fronted  geese. 
There  will  be  no  shooting  of  Canada  Geese  in 
Louisiana  this  season. 
Shooting  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 


COOTS— November    30    through    December    24, 

1962. 

Bag  and  possession  limit — 6. 

Shooting   hours   are   from   sunrise   to   sunset, 

EXCEPT  on  opening  day,  which  is  from  12 

noon  to  sunset. 

All  other  special  regulations  placed  into  effect 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Service,  relative  to  the  taking  of  mi- 
gratoiy  waterfowl  were  adopted. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  deer  season,  as  was 
recommended,  so  that  a  more  efficient  job  could 
be  done  by  the  commission's  biologists  on  their 
research  programs. 

A  request  of  the  DeSoto  Parish  Wildlife  As- 
sociation for  a  change  in  the  deer  season  for  that 
parish  was  denied  on  recommendations  from  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  It  was  further  moved 
that  no  taking  of  doe  deer  be  permitted  in  the 
parishes  of  Union,  Allen  and  Madison  parishes 
during  the  1962-63  season.  This  restriction  in- 
cludes Game  Management  Areas  in  this  section. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the 
Commission  would  permit  a  30-day  gill  net  season 
on  Lac  des  Allemands  and  Bayou  des  Allemands, 
in  the  Parishes  of  St.  John  and  Lafourche;  begin- 
ning September  30,  1962;  that  the  season  be  set 
on  a  trial  basis;  and  that  the  Director  be  given 
the  authority  to  close  the  season  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Ellis  C.  Irwin,  Commission  attorney,  stated 
that  because  of  the  occupancy  of  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  Commission's  headquarters 
by  the  United  States  Courts  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  it  would  be  necessary  to  dispossess 
some  of  the  present  occupants  of  these  floors; 
however  it  was  pointed  out  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  some  of  the  occupants  to  oc- 
cupy the  building  across  the  street  at  410  Chartres 
Street,  that  is  owned  by  the  Commission. 

On  a  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
the  appointment  by  the  Bienville  Parish  Police 
Jurv  of  Kenneth  Colny  of  Ringgold,  to  succeed  P. 
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G.  Cook,  as  a  member  of  the  Lake  Bistineau  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  for  a  term  of  four 
years  was  adopted. 

The  request  of  the  Capitol  Dredging  Corpora- 
tion of  Baton  Rouge  to  remove  silt  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  was 
approved  subject  to  approval  of  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

A  permit  was  issued  to  the  Jahncke  Service  to 
dredge  shells  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  with  posi- 
tive restrictions. 

A  request  for  the  dredging  of  shells  in  Lake 
Maurepas  was  held  in  abeyance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grain,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whatley,  the  following  trapping  seasons  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

MUSKRAT—Dec.  1,  1962  through  Feb.  25,  1963 
MINK—y!ov.  15,  1962  through  Jan.  10,  1963 
BEAVER— Jan.  1,  1963  through  Feb.  28,  1963 

(Open    only    in    East    Feliciana,    East    Baton 

Rouge,  Tangipahoa,  Livingston,  St.  Helena,  St. 

Tammany  and  Washington  Parishes). 
ALL  OTHER  LEGAL  FUR  BEARERS— l<iovem- 

ber  15,  1962  through  February  15,  1963. 

Alligator  season  to  be  announced  later.  + 

BETTER  FISHING 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
stock  when  the  water  level  is  raised.  This  process 
is  slower  than  when  growth  starts  from  dor- 
mant plants.  The  use  of  this  management  tool 
gives  the  outdoorsmen  several  additional  months 
use  of  a  lake  that  could  not  be  controlled  without 
the  fluctuation.  (2)  Water  fluctuation  can  great- 
ly benefit  the  fish  population.  When  the  water 
level  is  lowered,  the  small  forage  fish  are  forced 
into  the  open  waters  where  the  bass  and  other 
predators  can  control  their  numbers.  This  in- 
creases the  growth  of  the  bass  and  increases  the 
success  of  the  bass  spawning.  It  also  increases 
the  growth  of  the  pan  fish  as  there  will  be  more 
food  for  less  fish.  (3)  Water  fluctuation  can  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  a  lake;  thereby,  increasing 
the  productivity.  As  a  lake  ages  some  of  the 
beneficial  minerals  become  bound  up  in  the  lake 
bottom  soil  in  a  form  that  is  not  helpful  to  the 
production  of  the  lake.  When  the  bottom  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  these  minerals  again  revert  to 
the  usable  form  and  increase  the  poundage  of 
fish  that  can  be  produced.  Fertility  is  also  in- 
creased when  terrestrial  plants  grow  in  the  ex- 
posed bottom.  In  fact,  the  fertility  is  further  in- 
creased if  the  exposed  bottom  is  plowed  or  disked 
and  is  planted  with  legumes.  Then,  when  the 
water  level  is  raised  to  cover  these  plants,  they 
will  die.  The  decaying  process  of  the  plants 
will  release  the  nutrient  materials  into  the  water 
in  a  form  that  can  be  utilized  by  the  first  link  of 
the  food  chain.  Water  level  manipulations  can 
also  be  used  to  expose  the  eggs  of  undesirable 
fish  to  prohibit  a  build  up  in  this  population. 

Habitat  improvement  is  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  water  quality  high  and  free  from  all  types 
of  industrial  and  domestic  pollution,  and  eroded 
soil.  Soil  erosion  is  controlled  by  improving  the 
cover  on  the  water  shed. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  lake 
management  is  to  provide  public  access.  A  lake 
with  a  balanced  population  and  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  produce  good  fishing  is  use- 
less if  the  public  cannot  get  to  the  water  to  har- 
vest the  fish.  In  the  construction  of  any  new 
fishing  waters,  areas  around  the  lake  should  be 
provided    for    public    utilization.  * 

PASS-A-LOUTRE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

5.  No  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

6.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated  open 
area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  established  con- 
trolled hunting  program. 

7.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area  will  be 
issued  by  the  Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  no  hunting  will  be  permitted 
without  the  required  permit  which  will  be  issued  free 
on   application. 

8.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result  in  the  im- 
mediate expulsion  from  the  ai-ea  and  denial  of  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  area  in  the  future.         Hh 


Duck  Hunters! 


The  Lesser  Scaup  is  your  bonus  duck.  The  illustra- 
tions below  will  help  you  identify  this  species.  See 
"Duck  Dilemma"  beginning  on  page  3  for  detailed  in- 
formation on  your  bonus  duck. 
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YOUTH 

AND 

WILDLIFE 


Joe  L. 
Herring 


(This  issue  Dr.  George  Ware,  North- 
western State   College  discusses  con- 
servation— writing  conference) 
LOUISIANA   NATURAL 
RESOURCE  WORKSHOP 

Dr.  George  Ware 
Northwestern    State   College 

Twenty-eight  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  representing  ele- 
mentary and  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  participated  in  one  or  more 
of  three  conservation  writing  con- 
ferences at  Northwestern  State  Col- 
lege, Natchitoches,  during  the  past 
summer.  The  goal  of  the  conferences 
was  the  writing  of  a  guide  to  teaching 
conservation  in  Louisiana  schools. 
Each  of  the  three  groups  spent  three 
weeks  on  one  or  two  specific  areas 
important  in  conservation  instruc- 
tion. The  first  group  contributed 
material  on  soil  and  water;  the  second 
group  worked  with  forests  and  wild- 
life; the  third  group  worked  on  min- 
erals. 

The  writing  conferences,  sponsored 
by  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Consei-vation  and  Resource  —  Use 
Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  were  directed  and 
coordinated  by  Dr.  George  Ware, 
Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
Northwestern.  Dr.  John  B.  Robson, 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  Mr.  Howard  McCollum  and  Mr. 
Raphiel  Teagle,  both  of  the  State 
Department   of   Education,    drew   up 


detailed    plans    for    the    conferences. 

Highlight  of  the  summer  was  a  tour 
by  the  forests-wildlife  gi-oup  to  Red 
Dirt  Game  Management  Area.  Hosts 
were  Mr.  Joe  L.  Herring,  Mr.  Clyde 
Harrison,  and  Mr.  Carmen  Beasley, 
all  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lavel, 
Assistant  District  Ranger  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  Other  field  trips  dur- 
ing the  summer  featured  the  Bayou 
Dupont  watershed  project  near  Robe- 
line,  the  U.  S.  Fish  Culture  Station 
at  Natchitoches  and  the  work  of  the 
Louisiana  Geological  Survey  west  of 
Natchitoches.  Over  twenty  consul- 
tants worked  with  participants  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Three  extensive  displays  —  each 
a  miniature  museum,  were  made 
available  at  Northwestern  for  use  by 
the  three  writing  groups.  Agencies 
contributing  were  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation   Service. 

Present  plans  call  for  trial  use  of 
the  conservation  teaching  g:uide  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year. 


WILDLIFE  INSTRUCTOR'S 
ACTIVITIES 
Summer  is  over  and  the  Commis- 
sion's Wildlife  Instructors  have  com- 
pleted their  various  youth  summer 
camps  and  are  back  in  the  schools. 
Summer  camp  activities  included  wild- 
life programs  at  Church,  School,  4-H, 


Civic  Club,  Forestry,  Scout  and  other 
such  encampments. 

Turning  now  to  the  school  year, 
programs  will  be  presented  to  all 
schools  requesting  such  programs  for 
their  natural  resource  or  other  studies. 
Wildlife  Instructors  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
are  fully  equipped  with  the  wildlife 
story  to  tell  of  the  economic,  aesthetic 
and  recreational  values. 

Along  with  the  school  programs  the 
Commission  will  continue  its  weekly 
Educational  TV  program  over  KLSE- 
TV  and  will  add  another  program 
which  will  be  monthly  over  another 
station. 


READ  WITH  ME 
A  beautifully  illustrated  book  on 
wildlife  is  The  Wonderful  World  of 
Nature,  author  F.  A.  Roedelberger, 
text  by  Mary  Phillips.  Edwin  Way 
Teale  in  his  introduction  to  this 
magnificient  volume  has  this  to  say 
"The  gallery  of  such  photographs  in- 
cluded in  this  volume — more  than 
300  and  many  in  color — with  ex- 
planatory and  amplifying  text,  pro- 
vides a  field  trip,  a  bird-watching 
expedition,  a  nature  walk  for  the 
mind."  This  publication  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $7.50  from  The  Viking 
Press,  Inc.,  625  Madison  Avenue, 
New  Yory  22,  New  York  or  your 
local  bookstore. 


Teachers  in  the  Louisiana  Natural  Resource  Workshop  working  on  the 
wildlife  phase  of  the  Conservation  teaching  guide  to  be  used  in  Loui- 
siana schools. 


BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE 
"Louisiana  —  Bird  Watchers  Para- 
dise" by  Hannah  M.  Yates  is  free, 
upon  request  to  this  office.  This 
booklet  published  by  the  Commission 
gives  some  very  informative  facts  on 
bird   watching  in   our   state. 

Another  publication  available, 
courtesy  of  the  Coleman  Company, 
Inc.,  is  titled  "Happier  Vacations-^ 
With  New  Camping  Section  For  Be- 
ginners" by  George  and  Iris  Wells. 
The  Coleman  Company.  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
manufacturers  of  outing  equipment. 
This  informative  publication  discuss- 
ed the  planning  of  a  vacation  budget, 
camping,  basic  equipment,  clothing, 
packing,  outdoor  cooking  and  many 
other  practical  outdoor  suggestions. 
Copies  of  these  two  publications 
may  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  Capitol  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,    Louisiana. 

WILDLIFE  FEDERATION'S 
COLORFUL  NEW  MAGAZINE 
A  colorful  new  magazine  designed 
to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of 
every  outdoor  enthusiast  in  America 
is  "on  the  drawing  board"  at  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation's  head- 
quarters   in   Washington,    D.    C. 
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Oysters  Through  The  Ages 


A.   V.  Friedrichs,  Jr. 


OYSTER  CULTURE  in  Louisiana  today  is  a 
very  complex  business.  To  be  successful, 
an  oyster  fisherman  must  have  a  practical 
knovi^ledge  of  the  oyster,  its  enemies  and  its  en- 
vironment, and  the  effect  of  the  environment  on 
both  the  oyster  and  its  enemies.  He  must  also 
know  the  techniques  of  handling  oysters  and  the 
waters  in  which  he  plants  them. 

Where  did  the  oyster  fisherman  learn  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  business?  The  techniques  of 
handling  oysters  and  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  planted  were  learned  from  his  ancestors 
and  through  experience.  The  knowledge  of  the 
oyster  in  relationship  to  predators  and  environ- 
ment was  probably  passed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  folklore  and  semi-scientific 
writings. 

The  scientific  literature  of  biology  will  show 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  details  of  the 
biology  of  the  oyster  and  its  enemies  and  dis- 
eases. As  in  any  field  of  science,  the  literature 
is  a  compilation  of  experiments  described  in  de- 
tail, with  results  presented.  This  prevents  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  allows  one  generation  of 
scientists  to  use  the  knowledge  of  preceding 
generations  that  have  gone  before  him.  This  then 
is  the  "building  blocks"  of  all  our  knowledge. 


In  early  civilizations,  the  philosophers  studied 
the  natural  phenomena  just  for  the  sake  of  un- 
locking nature's  secrets.  Today  this  is  termed 
basic  research,  as  compared  to  applied  research 
which  is  the  study  of  some  particular  phase  of 
science  with  an  immediate  application  to  man's 
use.  The  story  of  the  basic  research  on  the  oys- 
ter is  the  story  of  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  oyster,  and  shows  the  value  of  basic  knowl- 
edge to  society. 

Man's  association  with  oysters  is  probably  as 
old  as  his  discovery  of  the  sea.  Archaeologists 
have  found  oyster  shells  in  the  kitchen  middens 
(waste  areas)  of  primitive  societies  on  the  Irish 
coast  dating  back  about  15,000  years  ago.  In 
oriental  civilizations,  the  Japanese  first  culti- 
vated oysters  as  early  as  2000  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  it  was  not  until  about  95  B.C. 
in  western  civilization  that  the  Romans  first 
tried  to  raise  oysters. 

About  95  B.C.  Pliny  the  Elder  described  the 
gastronomic  benefits  of  the  oyster.  He  also 
tells  of  the  methods  of  Sergius  Grata  in  Lake 
Lucrine  in  fattening  oysters.  He  describes  how 
Grata  enclosed  Lake  Lucrine  with  "extensive 
and  lofty  buildings"  in  order  that  the  molluscs 
may  be  always  obtainable  in  a  fresh  condition. 


Modern  methods  of  oyster  cultivation   involve  large  scale  planting  of  shells  for  oyster  cultch.  Barges  of 
shells  are  towed  into  seeding  bed  waters  and  shells  are  uniformly  distributed  by  pressure  hoses. 
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Continuing  research  is  necessary  to  keep  oyster 
production  apace  with  increased  demand  for  oysters. 
Water  salinity,  water  temperature  and  other  factors 
are   important   in   increased   oyster   production. 

They  were  transported  from  Brundusium  to  Lu- 
crine  and  thence  fattened  by  hanging  them  from 
ropes.  He  states  that  they  liked  fresh  water 
falling  into  the  sea;  in  the  open  sea  they  are 
small  and  rare.  They  grow  best  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  when  the  "sun  beats  down  upon 
the  bottom  but  when  they  cannot  reach  the 
sun's  rays  they  grow  more  slowly  and  eat  little 
for  sadness".  The  best  oysters  are  found  on  firm 
ground,  on  rocks,  but  not  on  sand  or  mud.  They 
are  not  tolerant  of  being  transplanted  to  other 
waters.  Incidentally,  the  Romans  were  the  first 
to  ship  oysters  over  extensive  distances.  They 
put  oysters  from  Brittany  in  sacks  with  packed 
snow  and  shipped  them  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  eaten  at  the  orgies  for  which  this  civili- 
zation is  famous. 

Some  of  the  ideas  of  Pliny  have  since  proved 
erroneous,  but  even  in  these  early  times  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  oyster  and  sea  water 
which  has  been  diluted  by  freshwater  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  was  known. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  little  was 
done  to  change  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  oys- 
ter as  food.  This  is  the  period  of  the  "Dark 
Ages".  The  Britons  and  the  French  persisted  in 
harvesting  the  natural  crop  of  oysters  in  their 
coastal  bays  for  these  many  centuries.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  generally  the  people  in  this 
age  thought  that  oysters  and  some  other  animals 
of  the  sea  arose  by  spontaneous  generation  from 
the  bottom  ooze.  They  had  no  conception  that 
these  animals  would  breed  as  do  the  animals  on 
land. 

Brachii,  (1690)  a  Venetian,  was  the  first  man 


to  observe  the  egg  of  the  oyster  with  the  newly 
invented  microscope.  He  recorded  the  time  of 
spawning  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  weight  of  the 
oyster.  Anton  von  Leeuwenhoek  (1693)  described 
the  little  animalicules  in  the  oysters.  These 
were  no  doubt  the  larvae  of  the  European 
oyster  which  bears  its  young  alive.  He  stated 
that  1,728,000  of  these  animalicules  were  neces- 
sary to  make  a  ball  one  inch  in  diameter.  Later 
he  observed  the  sperm  of  the  oyster,  giving  proof 
that  oysters  did  not  arise  spontaneously,  but 
arose  by  sexual  development  as  did  the  animals 
on  land. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  science,  com- 
parative anatomy  in  particular,  i.e.  the  com- 
parison of  the  structure  of  the  various  animals 
in  the  world.  Evard  Home,  an  Englishman,  in 
1814  described  the  anatomy  of  the  oyster,  in- 
cluding the  mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  anus  and 
the  adductor  muscle  which  closes  the  two  shells. 
In  1846  J.  B.  Reade  described  in  detail  the  gullet 
of  the  oyster  "as  covered  with  fine  silky  hairs, 
or  cilia,  which  by  waving  motion  cause  a  cur- 
rent of  water  to  flow  toward  the  mouth,  thus 
supplying  this  mollusc  with  food."  He  also  stated 
that  the  food  of  oysters  consisted  entirely  of 
small  animals  which  float  in  the  water. 

Even  in  this  early  time,  science  had  proved 
that  the  oyster  was  not  an  animal  that  arose  by 
spontaneous  generation  from  the  bottom  ooze  of 
the  sea,  but  an  animal  that  breeds  from  individ- 
uals of  different  sexes,  and  that  they  eat  the 
minute  organisms  in  the  sea.  This  basic  infor- 
mation was  then  put  to  practical  purposes. 

Though  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  culti- 
vate oysters,  the  English  were  the  first  to  create 
new  oyster  beds,  on  which  the  oysters  reproduced 
themselves.  Rowlands  (1720)  reported  that  beds 
in  the  river  Meme  furnished  an  abundance  of 
oysters  notwithstanding  that  none  had  existed 
in  that  locality  24  years  previously.  The  growth 
was  started  by  one  planting. 

The  first  and  classic  experiment  with  oyster 
culture  was  in  the  Bay  of  Cancale  in  France. 
The  annual  production  in  the  bay  had  been  some 
70,000,000  oysters  in  1843,  but  by  1868  it 
dropped  to  about  1,000,000.  All  along  the  coast 
of  France  the  oysters  had  been  depleted  due  to 
over  dredging.  Professor  Coste  of  the  college  of 
France  was  called  in  by  Napoleon  III.  He  at  first 
attempted  to  import  oysters  from  Britian.  This 
was  successful  but  it  was  discovered  that  if  fas- 
cines or  bundles  of  twigs  were  placed  in  the 
water,  young  oysters  (spat)  could  be  caught 
just  as  easy.  This  idea  fired  the  imagination  of 
Coste  and  he  conceived  of  a  plan  of  catching  spat 
in  large  quantities  and  cultivating  oysters  by 
mass  production.  Napoleon  became  interested 
and  two  imperial  oyster  parks  were  established 
in  the  Bay  of  Arachon.  Coste  imported  oysters  to 
the  area  and  used  planks  covered  with  tar  and 
pitch  to  catch  the  young.  After  the  oysters  were 
of  size  they  were  removed  to  the  planks  and  set 
in  the  bay  in  beds.  The  first  year  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success  but  the  next  vear  the  svstem 
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failed.  Michelet,  a  mason,  perfected  the  method 
by  stacking  curved  tiles  in  the  bay  like  cord 
wood.  These  tiles  were  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  sand  that  could  be  easily  flaked  off. 
The  oysters  were  then  chipped  off  and  held  in 
ambulances,  which  were  floating  wire  cages, 
and  held  here  until  old  enough  to  be  placed  in 
the  bay.  The  invention  of  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing oysters  thus  belongs  to  the  French,  but  the 
perfection  of  the  method  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  geography  of  the  East- 
ern Schelde  where  there  are  large  areas  of  hard 
bottom  in  a  landlocked  bay  that  are  exposed  at 
low  tide.  With  this  situation  the  oyster  crop  can 
be  observed  on  low  tide  without  disturbing  them. 
In  1880,  the  Netherlands  Zoological  Association 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  investigations  re- 
specting the  minutest  details  of  the  anatomy  and 
biology  of  the  oyster.  This  work  led  by  P.  C.  C. 
Hoek  contributed  greatly  to  the  perfection  of 
the  system  of  culture  in  Holland. 

In  this  country  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Civil  War  that  any  attempts  were  made  at  doing 
much  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  marine  biol- 
ogy much  less  oyster  biology.  Verrill  (1873)  re- 
ported on  the  animals  of  Vinyard  Sound  in  Mass- 
achusetts, and  included  a  large  section  on  oys- 
ters. He  gave  data  on  the  natural  history,  the 
habitat  of  the  oyster,  the  commensals  and 
parasites  of  this  species.  Of  special  interest  in 
this  work  is  the  list  of  the  animals  found  in  the 
oyster  reef.  Verrill  followed  the  method  of  the 
German,  Karl  Mobius  in  studying  the  oyster  in  re- 
lation to  the  little  fish,  snails,  crabs,  shrimp  and 
sponges  that  live  in  the  association  of  animals 
now  called  the  oyster  reef  community.  Brooks 
(1880)  of  John  Hopkins  worked  on  the  Ameri- 
can oyster  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  observed  that 
the  oyster  was  unisexual,  and  recorded  the  time 
and  stages  in  the  development  of  the  oyster. 
Ryder  in  1884  outlined  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  European  oyster;  that  is,  that 
the  American  oyster  spawned  eggs  and  the  Euro- 
pean oyster  bore  its  young  alive.  He  developed 
methods  of  sexing  oysters  and  obtained  the  sex 
products  by  breaking  the  shell.  By  this  method 


Modern  day  oyster  harvesting  requires  dredges 
and  use  of  particularly  designed  boats  to  carry  huge 
quantities  of  oysters  from  the  watery  beds  to  oyster 
dealers. 


he  could  cultivate  oysters  in  the  laboratory.  Ry- 
der and  Backe  (1884)  devised  the  system  of  sow- 
ing old  shells  as  a  method  of  obtaining  spat  and 
forming  new  oyster  banks.  This  method  is  still 
the  most  useful  method  of  obtaining  seed  oysters 
in  America  today,  particularly  in  Louisiana. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  in 
this  period  there  was  no  conception  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  sperm  and  eggs  in  the 
development  of  any  animal,  though  it  had  been 
known  for  some  time  that  it  was  necessary  for 
both  sexes  to  produce  young.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  young  came  from  the  male  and  they 
were  nourished  by  the  female.  Loven  in  1880 
showed  that  the  sperm  was  fused  with  the  egg  in 
the  marine  clam  and  Ryder  substantiated  this  in 
work  on  the  oyster. 

Nelson  in  1891  in  New  Jersey  studied  the  jelly 
worm  (crystalline  style)  and  believed  it  to  be  a 
parasite.  In  attempting  to  work  out  the  life  cycle 
of  this  "parasite"  in  1889,  he  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  the  structure,  i.  e.  that  it  is  an  organ 
that  secretes  digestive  juices.  This  structure  is 
very  predominate  in  oysters  that  have  been 
freshly  taken  out  of  the  water  in  some  seasons. 
However,  the  longer  they  are  out  of  the  water 
(closed),  the  smaller  it  becomes. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  oyster  began 
in  1854  when  Lacase-Duthiers  was  the  first  to 
describe  a  parasite  of  the  oyster.  Since  then,  dis- 
eases of  the  oyster  have  been  described  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  at  present  this  is  the  most 
prolific  area  of  research  in  this  country.  The 
diseases  of  the  oyster  do  not  affect  people,  but 
the  oyster  does  act  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
transmission  of  cetain  human  diseases  when 
taken  from  polluted  waters.  This  latter  fact  has 
been  known  since  1850,  and  is  the  basis  of 
very  strict  sanitary  controls  by  Public  Health 
authorities  on  the  oyster  producer. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  oyster  until  1900,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  oyster  at  that  time  estab- 
lished certain  facts.  The  life  cycle  had  been  estab- 
lished, most  of  the  parasites  been  described,  and 
the  predators  and  commensals  in  the  "oyster 
community"  known.  In  most  cases  the  scientists 
have  been  able  to  contribute  knowledge  which 
aided  the  practical  oyster  fisherman  in  raising 
bigger  and  better  oysters  more  profitably.  This 
is  done  by  furnishing  basic  information  which 
the  fisherman  uses  in  developing  mechanics  and 
techniques  in  handling  the  oyster.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  how  basic  scientific  research  is  an 
aid    to    mankind.  + 

Wildlife   Shorts 

Bay  Gardene,  one  of  the  state's  richest  oyster 
Droducing  waters,  was  closed  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  1960  and 
re-opened  in  1961  to  the  oyster  growers.  The  pro- 
duction from  this  lake  jumped  from  8,543  barrels 
of  seed  oysters  in  1959  to  34,900  barrels  in  1961. 
Results  obtained  clearly  demonstrated  that  closing 
and  opening  of  such  areas  on  alternate  years  is 
highly  beneficial  to  seed  oyster  production. 


November-December,  1962 
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WHITE-TAILED  DEER 


(Odocoilens    virginianus) 


The  white-tailed  deer  is  an  abundant  permanent  resident  in  Louisiana's  woodlands. 

Management  policies  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  recent  years  have  proved  to  be  very 
beneficial  for  this  species,  and  it  has  rapidly  expanded  its  range  in  the  state  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  browses  on  a 
large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  feeds  heavily  on  acorn  mast. 

One  or  two  fawns  are  born  to  the  doe  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  buck  sheds  his  antlers  in  December, 
January  and  February.  Aboxct  two  tveeks  later  the  new  antlers  begin  growing.  Growing  antlers  are  covered  with  skin 
called  "velvet".  By  fall  the  antlers  harden  and  the  bucks  vigorously  rub  thetn  against  rocks  and  limbs  to  remove  the  dead 
skin 

Deer  are  the  number  one  big  game  species  in  Louisiana.  Hunting  of  both  se.vcs  has  been  allowed  in  areas  of  high 
deer  concentration  during  recent  years  in  order  to  maintain  populations  in  balance  with  the  available  deer  range.  An 
estimated  12,000  deer  were  bagged  in  Louisiana  last  year  by  hunters. 
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CLAPPER    RAIL 


Ralhis  longirostris 


THE  CLAPPER  KAIL  is  the  comnioii  "Marsh 
Hen"  of  the  Louisiana  Coastal  marshes  and 
it  is  only  slightly,  if  any,  smaller  than  the 
very  similar  King  Rail  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  fresh-water  marshes.  As  the  common 
name  indicates  it  has  a  somewhat  henlike  ap- 
pearance, with  strong  legs  as  befits  its  habit  of 
doing  a  lot  more  walking  and  running  than  fly- 
ing. The  bill  is  relatively  long,  body  color  gener- 
ally grayish  but  ranging  through  tan  to  rusty 
occasionally  causing  confusion  with  its  close  rel- 
ative the  King  Rail.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  a  brownish  color  with  a  brighter  reddish- 
brown  breast  and  wings  and  blacker  stripes  on 
the  back  and  flanks.  The  phrase  "thin  as  a  rail" 
is  descriptive  indeed  for  these  relatively  large 
birds  are  compressed  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
measure  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  across 
the  breast.  The  white  patch  under  the  short  tail 
shows  as  another  help  to  identification  as  it  walks 
or  runs  into  the  cover  of  the  marsh  vegetation. 

These  birds  are  classed  as  a  minor  game 
species  in  Louisiana  because  relatively  few  peo- 
ple hunt  them.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  successful  hunt  in  much  of 
the  habitat  which  they  occupy  in  our  state.  Al- 
though the  marsh  may  ring  with  the  loud,  rough 
"kak  kak  kak  kak"  calls  from  every  side  the  birds 
themselves  usually  stay  concealed  and  offer  only 
an  occasional  shot.  Sometimes  a  group  of  hunters 
can  form  a  line  and  walk  the  birds  up  if  the 
cover  is  not  too  high  and  rough  or  the  marsh  too 
soft.  The  relatively  slow,  fluttering  flight  makes 
it  a  fairly  easy  target  but  the  hunter  cannot  de- 
lay his  shot  because  after  a  few  yards  the  rail 
will  drop  back  into  the  marsh  and  seek  to  escape 
by  running  through  the  vegetation.  A  good  dog 
can  be  useful,  not  only  to  flush  the  birds  but  also 
to  retrieve  those  that  are  shot  down  as  these  may 
be  quite  difficult  to  locate.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  starting  a 
study  on  rails  to  determine  the  extent  of  this 
natural  resource  and  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
it  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

As  would  be  expected  from  its  habitat  these 
birds  are  ground  nesters  but  there  is  some  varia- 
tion ranging  from  a  simple  grass-lined  depres- 


sion in  a  comparatively  high  spot  in  the  marsh 
to  a  platform  or  raised  cup  of  grass  and  stems 
several  inches  above  the  ground  level  of  the 
marsh.  It  is  usually  well  concealed  and  will  con- 
tain from  6  to  12  creamy  or  buffy  eggs  covered 
with  reddish  brown  spots.  The  d  o  w  n  y  chicks 
which  emerge  are  black  with  pale  bills  and  some- 
what resemble  the  chicks  of  an  ordinary  bantam 
hen. 

Clapper  rails  feed  primarily  on  various  forms 
of  aquatic  animal  life  such  as  snails,  small  crabs 
and  other  Crustacea,  worms,  mussels,  etc. 

Rails  migrate  at  night  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  even  estimate  what  percentage  of  the  birds 
present  in  the  marshes  in  the  winter  slipped  in 
unseen  from  farther  north  and  what  percentage 
were  raised  in  our  own  state.  Perhaps  the  rail 
studies  being  initiated  may  furnish  answers  to 
this  and  many  other  questions  concerning  this 
often  heard  but  relatively  little  known  bird.     * 


MASSIVE 

CONCENTRATIONS 

OF 


Louisiana    Ducks 


This  photograph  of  early  massive 
concentrations  of  ducks  arriving  in 
Louisiana  was  made  September  26 
at  the  Commission's  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refuge  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  photogra- 
pher Jack  Britt  in  Southwest  Louisi- 
ana. Only  the  vanguard  of  anticipated 
duck  flights  expected  to  pass  through 
or  winter  in  Louisiana,  Commission 
biologists  estimated  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  ducks  on  the  ref- 
uge at  the  time  the  photograph  was 
taken.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
ducks  ever  seen  on  this  area  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


